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Toronto Reports a Surplus 
of $109,468 for Sixteen Months 


GREAT deal of interest will attach to the report, 

digested elsewhere in this issue, of the operation 
of the Toronto lines by the city for the sixteen months 
ended Dec. 31, 1922. The surplus shown is $109,468. 
On the basis ‘of fixed assets of $34,586,698, the return 
on the investment approaches the infinitesimal. Judging 
from the report, which, however, gives very meager in- 
formation and makes it impossible really to know what 
has been charged up to the railway or transferred to 
other city accounts in arriving at this net, the city has 
done one thing. It has apparently made the enterprise 
self-supporting. This is what it set out to do. The 
management there never fell for the fetish of the 5-cent 
fare. The average fare is 6.165 cents. Moreover, in 
discussing the fare question, H. H. Couzens, the man- 
ager of the Toronto Transportation Commission, ex- 
plains that with a flat fare every extension to the system 
increases the cost of doing business without a corre- 
sponding increase in revenue. 

The report is not intended to be a railway operating 
statement, but it is interesting in that the manager for 
the commission has made it quite plain that the opera- 
tion of the system is in no way free from the hazards 
that attach to private management. Thus he calls par- 
ticular attention to construction work carried out at 
the greatly increased prices for material and labor 
prevailing in the present market, charges that Toronto 
must meet in the future by increased car fares. 


Plan Ahead to Cope with 
Growing Vehicular Traffic 


AST week an item appeared in this paper showing 
an increase of 17 per cent in motor vehicle registra- 
tion for 1922 over the preceding year. 

Dr. Wilfred I. King of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and author of the book “Income in 
the United States,” is quoted as saying that he can see 
no immediate saturation point in this field. Dr. Wesley 
C. Mitchell of Columbia University, author of “Business 
Cycles,” agrees in this and argues that with decreases 
in price and reduced cost of upkeep, we can double the 
number of cars in use. These and other authorities 
indicate that with the present population we can sup- 
port some 20,000,000 passenger automobiles in the 
United States. In the case of trucks, the limit will be 
found on the basis of comparative costs as against other 
forms of transportation, but there is no indication of 
any reduction in the rate of expansion for some time. 

Interurbans are very much interested in this growth 
in motor vehicle use from the standpoint of competition. 

_ The street railways have some interest in this direction, 
but they will probably be more concerned from the 
standpoint of the increased street congestion, which 
means slower schedules and more accidents. It all 
points to the need to plan ahead to give the best pos- 
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sible service with attractive cars and fast schedules, 
and to work toward traffie control measures that will 
keep the car routes open and free of such obstructions 
as come from promiscuous parking, cruising, left-hand 
turns, permitting heavy trucking and other vehicular 
movement to be concentrated on car line streets, ete. 


The Public Can Do Much 
to Reduce Accident Hazard 


ITH the growth of street traffic comes the acci- 

dent, like Banquo’s ghost, to haunt the railway 
man. Every forty minutes a motor vehicle kills some 
one on America’s highways. In 1922 the number of 
persons killed in this way approached that of the list 
killed in action in the late war. William P. Eno, the 
international traffic authority, believes the records are 
far too small, as he says many of those who die ulti- 
mately from traffic accidents get home, out of town, or 
to a hospital, and all records of the cause of the death 
are often lost. He thinks it not unlikely that the num- 
ber of deaths from highway traffic is 36,000 a year. 

Some persons believe that this waste of life can be 
prevented by legislation. Undoubtedly much can be 
accomplished by good regulations, well enforced, but 
no laws can eliminate the reckless driver or the careless 
pedestrian. Education of the individual, which can be 
accomplished best through organized effort in a com- 
munity, is the best way to reduce the hazard, 

What part does the street railway play in this? For 
some time past the companies have conducted and 
organized safety campaigns among the employees, and 
the result has been that little more can be accomplished 
along this line in further reduction of accidents. Most 
of the street railway accidents nowadays are caused by 
persons having no connection with the company, and are 
entirely beyond its control. While the street railway 
accidents are but a small part of the total, the best way 
to reduce them is to appeal to the public at large. Pre- 
vention of the accident eliminates the liability for 
which the railway is the particular target. 

The accident situation is not discouraging, however, 
as good results have been obtained from the safety 
agitation already done, if viewed in the number of 
accidents per hundred thousand car miles, or per hun- 
dred vehicles. But the greatly increasing vehicular 
movement practically compels the electric railway, in 
defense of its earnings, to carry propaganda for safety 
beyond its own employees to the community at large. 

This week is published the first of a series of articles 
by C. W. Price, an authority on safety work, who has 
organized several successful campaigns, among them 
one in Washington, D. C. In this series he takes up 
the methods employed and shows how accidents actually 
have been reduced, in some cases the fatalities being 
30 per cent less in 1922 than in the previous year, even 
though the total traffic increased. The articles will 
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discuss safety campaigns as planned and carried out 
by street car companies so that they should be espe- 
cially helpful to railway executives in planning their 
future safety activities, 


Home Rule Legislation 
Fails in New York 


OVERNOR SMITH’S program of utility legislation 
has failed. Desperate efforts were made by the 
Governor at the last moment to save something from 
the wreckage for the home-rule advocates, but the 
differences between the two factions in the New York 
Legislature proved irreconcilable. Mayor Hylan played 
the game of all or nothing, and in this case he got 
nothing. The result has been more idle vaporing from 
Hizzoner and a demand upon the Governor by the 
Board of Estimate of New York City for a special 
session of the Legislature to consider transit legislation. 
The Governor, however, has said that he can see “no 
reason at present for such a session.” Not content 
with that, the Board of Estimate has instructed the 
Corporation Counsel to prepare legal charges asking the 
Governor to remove members of the Transit Commis- 
sion. The Mayor has scored the ‘four Republican 
obstructionists” in the Legislature and they in turn 
have lambasted the Mayor, who is accused by them of 
making “false appeals in order to keep alive a political 
issue which he and his associates have found profitable.” 
According to the Governor, himself a Democrat, the 
Democratic view of the legislation he advocated meant 
a comprehensive solution of the transit problem as a 
whole, while the Republican program at best promised 
something in 1928. This statement was, of course, in- 
tended for popular consumption, but the program of the 
Democrats in New York should be analyzed in the light 
of the facts in the case. First of all, they wanted a 
return to home rule, with a new commission for New 
York City responsible only to the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimate, the decisions of this commission not to be 
subject to review by the courts. In addition, they 
wanted, briefly, the right to own and operate new sub- 
ways and eventually to own and operate all subways; 
the right to regulate the present privately operated 
subways, and the right to establish municipally owned 
and operated bus lines anywhere in the city without 
securing a certificate of convenience and necessity. The 
Republicans insisted that the state should be permitted 
to continue to regulate security issues; that the city 
should secure the necessary rights from a state com- 
mission before being permitted to place buses in 
operation in competition with existing means of trans- 
portation, and that after operation of any transit 
facilities for a reasonable length of time at a 5-cent 
fare the fare be increased, if necessary, to make the 
operation of such lines self-supporting. The Repub- 
licans were unalterably opposed to any deficits from 
operation being met from general taxation. 

These are just a few of the irreconcilable differences 
between the two factions. They show, however, the 
extent of the assault that it was proposed to make upon 
the present existing order of things in an effort to 
satisfy the vanity of an administration that has con- 
strued its election to office to mean that it should be 
permitted to proceed without let or hindrance with a 
program of municipalization staggering in the possi- 
bilities of evil that might come out of it. - 

As matters now stand the present Transit Commis- 
sion in New York is left with its powers intact to carry 
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on to completion, if it can, the program for unification 
of the existing transportation lines and the construction 
of new rapid transit routes, while the Mayor is left 
to think things over and perfect the paper plans for 
the construction of the separate system of lines which 
the city administration has recently indicated it pro- 
poses to carry to completion under its existing powers. 
There remains, of course, the possibility that the Mayor 
and the commission may get together on the matter 
of future subway building, and some of the New York 
City papers have gone to laborious lengths to point out 
that the differences between the city administration 
and the commission are not irreconcilable. 


Chamber of Commerce Makes Progress 
in Solving Transportation Problems 


HE main subject announced for the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in New York this week, namely, “Transportation in All 
Its Phases in the United States,” is somewhat mislead- 
ing because city transportation was not considered. The 
papers and discussions on transportation were on how 
the trunk line railroads could be rehabilitated so that 
they could better serve the public and how the operation 
of the motor truck and waterway could best be co-ordi- 
nated with the railroad in the country’s transportation 
system. While electric railways, as freight carriers, 
were mentioned only indirectly, the meeting had many 
points of direct interest to them because many of their 
financing and labor problems are similar to those of the 
steam railroads; they also are faced with automotive 
competition, and they are vitally interested in regulation 
and in the coal question. Electric railway problems 
are also to be taken up as part of a study of the general 
transportation situation by a committee whose appoint- 
ment was decided upon by the Chamber some time ago. 
Five sub-committees of this main committee made prog- 
ress reports at the meeting and will consider, among 
other things, freight rates, cost of operation and taxa- 
tion of motor and railway carriers, wear on highways 
by motor trucks, possibilities of co-ordination of the 
motor bus and electric railways, and other allied topics. 
The most interesting feature of the discussion on 
transportation at the meeting was that in the addresses 
and debates two principles stood out as being generally 
accepted, not only by the membership in general but by 
the advocates of motor transport and water transport 
as well. The first of these is that the main transporta- 
tion of the country will still have to be carried on rails 
and that government ownership of these rail carriers 
is undesirable. In consequence, such a policy must be 
adopted toward them as to encourage their development 
and expansion under private initiative. The second con- 
clusion reached is that in the interests of both public 
and carriers there should be better co-ordination be- 
tween the different modes of transit, so that each shall 
undertake only that part of the work for which it is 
better fitted than the others, and that this comparison 
should include a consideration of the cost of operation, 
of which a part is any subsidy which it may receive by 
having part of its right-of-way furnished free at gov- 
ernment expeise. ; 
Altogether the meeting was a step forward in the 
correct solution of transportation problems, as well as in 
the other questions considered, and much may be 
expected from the reports of the five committees now 
working under the direction of the Chamber studying 
various phases of the transportation problem. 
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Inspection Bay No, 2 in Carhouse Just Constructed at Toronto 


Toronto’s New Car Storage Facilities 


Rehabilitation Program Includes Expansion and Improvement of Division Inspection and 
Storage—One Layout Has Just Been Completed—A Feature Is the Provision 
for Fire Protection—Reinforced Concrete Selected on 
Competitive Annual Cost Basis 


Railway system, under the direction of the To- 

ronto Transportation Commission, includes the 
erection of several new carhouses. One of these, with 
division headquarters and employees’ rooms, has re- 
cently been completed at the corner of Eglington 
Avenue and Yonge Street, and plans have been prepared 
for a similar building to be known as the Danforth 
carhouse. 


The Eglington carhouse, or inspection shop as it 


“Te rehabilitation program of the Toronto Street 


‘might more properly be called, occupies part of a plot 


of 10.32 acres which was purchased by the commission. 
The arrangement of the carhouse and yards, however, 
is such that a portion of this plot of about 3.05 acres 
is available for resale for stores and residences. The 
space occupied by the main carhouse is ° 41,695 sq.ft. 
and that by the office building is 5,450 sq.ft. The rest of 
the space used for railway purposes is given up prin- 
cipally to storage tracks, as in Toronto open storage is 
used for most of the cars. 

The storage capacity of the carhouse proper is thirty- 
four cars, based on a 50-ft.-length. The yards at pres- 
ent will hold 120 cars, but this can be increased by 
additional tracks to hold 
fifty-three more cars when 
desired, thus providing a 


at this place. The en- 
trances to the yards and 
to the carhouse are paved 
with, granite blocks and 
the remainder of the yard 
‘is ballasted with cinders. 

‘The main entrance to 
the yard is from Eglington 
Avenue and the general 
movement of the cars is 


The Division Headquarters Building Has a Pleasing Exterior 


south to the Yonge Street exit. Toronto service is given 
largely by single-end cars, with trailers in rush hours, 
and the yard is adapted to that kind of operation. 
Two electric shunters are used to move the trailers 
around. 


CARHOUSE AND STORAGE YARDS 


The carhouse proper is a reinforced-concrete struc- 
ture with brick and tile walls, steel sash and electrically 
operated rolling steel doors. It has no wood in its 
construction and is equipped throughout with automatic 
sprinklers and an auxiliary fire hose system. It is 
divided into three bays by fire walls, each bay being 
307 ft. long by 44 ft. wide. The two westerly bays 
are used for the inspection of cars. Each has three 
tracks and is closed by doors at either end. The 
remaining bay, with two tracks, accommodates the 
workshop, storerooms, boiler house, lavatories and 
locker room. Under every track is a concrete inspec- 
tion pit running the full length of the building. 

In addition to the sprinkler system and auxiliary 
fire-hose system in the carhouse, a number of monitor 
nozzles are located on the roofs, while others are on 
poles. These nozzles are 
capable of playing water 
over the -site used for 
storing the cars. There 
also are yard hydrants 
and standpipes, the loca- 
tions of which are shown 
on the accompanying plan. 
This special fire protection 
not only insures very low 
insurance rates, and so 
justifies itself on this 
ground, but it provides as 
far as possible against se- 
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rious disorganization of the service if a fire destroyed 
rolling stock which the company could not replace for 
months. 

Within the carhouse the spraying system of car wash- 
It is similar to that used by the 
Detroit Municipal Railway and described on page 705 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 28, 1922. 
On both of these railways cars are washed as they pass 
through’ the carhouse. 

The building is heated by hot air, driven by fans 
through concrete and tile ducts to outlets in the pit 
floors. 


— 


OFFICE BUILDING 


The office building, located at the southeast corner of 
the site, is a brick structure with steel frame, 92 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide, and provides accommodation for 
the men and staff of the division which operates from 
this depot. In the center of the building is a well- 
lighted lobby with large windows at both ends. It 
contains schedule racks, order boards, tables where the 
men can make out their reports, with ticket and 
cashiers’ windows at the left. The general interior 
view of the waiting room shows this side of the lobby, 
with the railings, which are of aluminum piping. 
Opening to the right are the trainmen’s recreation 
room and lavatories. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION: 


The total cost of the carhouse and office building, 
including furnishings and equipment, but exclusive of 
land, was about $275,000. Before adopting this con- 
struction the Transportation Commission made an 
analysis of different types, with the results shown in 
the accompanying table. Reinforced concrete, the type 
adopted, was most expensive in first cost, but the 
reduction in insurance premiums on buildings and con- 


COSTS.OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION FOR CARHOUSE 
TO ACCOMMODATE THIRTY-FOUR CARS 
(Including sprinklers and track in buildings) 


Reinforced 
Concrete Steel Trusses, 
(Columnsand Steel Columns, 


Steel Trusses, 
Steel Columns, 


Type of Construction Roof) Gypsum Roof Wood Roof 
Capital COab.. sean. cite aes $215,000 $213,000 $207,000 
Annual charges: feat 
Interest and feinking fund at 

9 percent. . . 19,350 19,170 18,630 

Insurance remiums on build- 
ings and{contents, and main- , 
Tt eee a te ee 2,828 3,077 ~ 3,542 
Totalieiweares se eacss: $22,178 $22,247 $22,172 
Costs per car: 
Capital: a, seseree tien os $1,194 $1,183 $1,150 
Annual operating 123.21 123.59 123.17 
Costs per cu.ft. 
Building, shell only (cents) .. 19.1 18.9 ‘ 18.4 
Building, equip (cents). . 19.7 19.75 19.0 


tents and the lowered maintenance of buildings brought 
the total annual operating costs of the three types of 
construction to almost the same. Hence the great 
advantage to the system of having a practically fire- 
proof construction at the same time was secured without 
extra cost. 

The Eglington carhouse replaces the old Yorkville 
carhouse, which was closed Dec. 14 after a long career, 
first as a barn for horse cars and later as a carhouse 
for electric cars. 

In addition to the Eglington carhouse, which has 
been completed, the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion is building a somewhat similar structure with 
accompanying storage yard occupying an entire block 
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Use of Reinforced Concrete Secures Fire Protection 


at the corner of Danforth Avenue and Coxwell Avenue. 
With the yards the capacity is 263 cars, there being 
twenty-six storage tracks, of which nine pass through 
the three inclosed inspection bays. Two additional 
tracks enter the repair shop. A plan is given in the 
lower diagram on page 792. 


Broadcasting Utility Information in the 
Middle West 


HE Iowa Committee on Public Utility Information 

has adopted a novel method of interesting the public 
in the work of assisting in solving problems which the 
public must face if adequate utility service is to be 
furnished. The director of the committee, Joe Car- 
michael, gave a fourteen-minute talk on the evening of 
April 30 from Radiophone Station WOC, Palmer School 
of Chiropractic, Davenport, Iowa. 

“WOC” is one of the strongest broadcasting sta- 
tions in the country, and telegrams, phone calls and 
letters indicated that the talk was heard in distant 
parts of the country. Thousands of people listened in 
in the immediate vicinity of Davenport. 

The speaker discussed briefly some of the difficulties 
confronting the electric light, gas and electric railway 
industries. He pointed out that the public was con- 
fronting the utilities with the biggest economic task 
that any industry ever faced. In order to provide 
service which the public was demanding, the utilities 
had to double their investment in the next six or seven 
years. That investment now exceeds thirteen billions 
of dollars. It has been accumulating for half a century, 
yet it now must be duplicated in a few years. 

The utilities, he said, did not know where the money 
was coming from, but they knew where it was not com- 
ing from. It was not coming from dissatisfied, dis- 
gruntled customers. It was not coming from anywhere, 
if there was any appreciable number of disgruntled, 
dissatisfied customers, for no one was going to invest 
money in an industry whose public relations were bad. 
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Exchanging Ideas on Publicity Work 


The Publicity Men of Several Mid-West States Are Exchanging Views and Presenting Discussions on 
Various Aspects of Their Work Through the Medium of a Bulletin—Some 
of the Matter Presented Therein Is Abstracted Here 


By E. B. Sanders 


Publicity Manager Kansas City Railways 


jurious; it molds public opinion either favorably or 
adversely; it can “make or break you.” 

With the right kind of publicity an ordinary actor 
becomes a star overnight; print a few words of com- 
mendation on the successful manner in which some 
lawyer has handled a case and clients will flock to him 
for counsel; boost a street railway and you have won 
public sentiment to the side of the company. 

As a general rule newspaper editors are more inclined 
to boost than to criticise. Any individual who is con- 
stantly striving to do the right thing usually receives 
the support of the newspaper; and the same principle 
applies to any industry. The electric railway industry 
needs plenty of publicity—the right kind of publicity. 
But we can’t get it unless we go after it in the right 
way. 

In the first place there must be something done to 
create good publicity. It’s the lack of effort that usually 
results in the wrong kind of publicity. 

The fact that service is the one and only commodity 
the electric railways have to offer necessarily implies 
that our efforts to secure publicity must be concentrated 
on that one sales article. 


Pisscas: ie is either good or bad, beneficial or in- 


KEEP UP THE SUPPLY OF NEWS 


Fortunately, however, service covers a lot of terri- 
tory. It may be divided into many classes—and each 
class is deserving of the proper publicity. The idea 
is to keep showering the newspapers with news. If we 
don’t furnish the material, how can we expect to be 
fairly treated? 

King “Tut” had to wait a long time to break into 
print, and then didn’t profit by it. The street railway 
man can’t wait that long. He has to advertise while 
there is still time to reap a reward, for three thousand 
years from now when some “Americanologist” unearths 
one of our twentieth century cars, places it in a 
museum, and the people pass by and remark, “What an 
odd looking chariot,” it won’t make much difference to 
us what the newspapers say about us or our “chariots.” 

But today—that’s a different story. 

In the publicity game today-we are either King Tuts 
or King Solomons. The latter was a good advertiser— 
he got his while the getting was good. That’s what the 
street. railway men in the Middle West are trying to do. 

Last summer the more than fifty companies in five 
Middle Western states (Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma) “pooled” their publicity and 
advertising ideas. In other words, these companies 
agreed to exchange advertising copy of all kinds as 
well as suggestions and ideas along that line. As a 
medium of such exchange a Bulletin was started and 
sent to every company in this territory. Published 
every other month, this Bulletin contains articles on 
subjects of interest to the electric railway publicity 


men, advertising copy used by the various companies, 
ideas and suggestions on how to secure publicity, what 
and how to advertise, and other valuable information. 
Everything appearing in the Bulletin is prepared by the 
men who handle the publicity for their companies. 
This “pooling” of ideas and suggestions has proved in- 
valuable to the men in this territory. 

Before the first issue of the Bulletin appeared, the 
following questionnaire was sent out to every com- 
pany in these five states: 

1. Do you use any of the following advertising channels? 
(a) Newspaper space. (b) Window signs. (c) Company 


publications. (d) Dash cards. (e) Cards inside cars. (f) 
Handbills. (g) Other mediums. 


2. Do you receive much newspaper space in the way of 
news items ? 


3. Are your newspapers friendly to your company? 
4. How many daily newspapers in your city? 


5. Do you call the newspapers whenever you have any 
news that would be of interest to the public? 


6. Have your receipts increased or decreased within the 
past year? 


7. To what do you attribute such increase or decrease? 


8. Have you any jitney competition? If so, approximately 
how many jitneys? 


9. How many employees have you? 


10. Would you be willing to write a short article for our 
bulletin on some phase of advertising or publicity work? 


11. Will you please offer us some suggestions on ways 
and means of making the bulletin a popular and beneficial 
publication (these suggestions to be published in the 
bulletin) ? 

Practically every company filled out this question- 
naire immediately, and the answers were published in 
the first Bulletin so that every company would know 
what the others were doing. 

This investigation brought out the fact that very 
few companies were doing advertising of any kind; a 
few were receiving some free publicity—mostly news 
concerning accidents for which the company was not 
responsible, or pertaining to breakdowns in service. 

Every company was 100 per cent strong for the 
Bulletin. All agreed to co-operate in every way to 
make this innovation a success. And they have done 
so! To day every Bulletin reader will tell you that he 
has been benefited by the ideas of others as expressed 
in each issue. More companies are advertising now 
than previously—and with splendid results. 

Since the inauguration of the Bulletin several com- 
panies have begun publishing weekly pamphlets for 
distribution on their cars. This was one of the first 
suggestions made by one of the Bulletin readers. Other 
suggestions offered in the way of advertising mediums 
were as follows: Newspaper space; company publica- 
tions; inside cards; dash cards; window signs; hand- 
bills; large signs on construction work detailing cost 
and number and quantity of materials used; moving 
picture films; and addresses by officials at club and 
civic organization meetings. 
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It might be said that today every company in this 
territory is using effectively one or more of these 
advertising mediums. One company official suggested 
that arrangements be made with radio broadcasting 
stations in this territory to broadcast. occasional short 
speeches on the electric railway situation. And this 
was so good that plans are now under way to do this. 

Speaking of publicity and public relations, an Okla- 
homa official said in Bulletin No. 3: 

Public relations are in a large measure, whether good 
or bad, established by the employees of the utilities. There- 
_ fore, it would appear of the utmost importance to sell the 
service vo employees first. Adequate, reliable service and 
conscientious employees who are good salesmen are the 


_ two important factors which establish and maintain public 
relations. 


ADVERTISING PAYS WELL 


In Bulletin No. 4 appeared a number of splendid 
articles on “The Value of Good Newspaper Publicity.” 
Here is an abstract of one by an official in Oklahoma: 


Whatever the merits of such advertisings are, it must 
be borne in mind that the results can only be estimated, and 
' to undertake to state a value in dollars and cents would 
_ indeed be difficult. 


Advertising managers and others who are closely asso- 
ciated with advertising work, due to their extensive study 
of the values of the various methods of advertising, almost 
unanimously agree that newspaper advertising has a psycho- 
logical value, which is difficult if not utterly impossible 
even to estimate. In this connection, my experience with 
newspaper advertising, from a public utility point of view, 
convinced me that the values of such advertising come from 
two directions, stimulating traffic and molding public 
sentiment. Whether either or both are worth what they cost 

is a matter of speculation. Personally, I believe they are. 
I am firmly convinced that public opinion, however unfavor- 
able, can be changed to more favorable and probably made 
satisfactory by constant agitation in the proper way, 
through the columns of the newspapers, and this is indeed 
too important to be overlooked. Yet the most brilliant 
manager would demur if asked to place a dollar and cents 
value on it. 

Advertising is like adjusting an important claim; one 
cannot say whether the investment was good or bad. It is 
largely a matter of opinion, and what appears to have been 
profitable. could easily have been expensive without our 
having positive knowledge to the contrary. 

Each utility has its own difficulties to overcome, many of 
which are characteristic to that community only. With a 
small property, such as ours, located in a sparingly pop- 

- ulated district, the people soon familiarize themselves with 
the schedule, rates, etc., rendering the advertising of such 
useless, or practically so. Therefore, in such communities, 
and the same is true to some extent with larger properties, 

| newspaper advertising must be designed to build up and 
maintain good public relations. 
The newspapers, without a doubt, could be, if they are 
not, the most powerful agency in making public opinion 
either favorable or unfavorable to a local utility. There- 
fore, it would appear of considerable importance that our 
relations with the newspapers should be very favorable. 
Utilities advertising is quite different from the ordinary 
advertising. in that they have but one article to sell, 
“Service.” Everybody knows what a street car ride is, as 
well as what it means to have gas, telephone or electric 
service, and unless there is something special in the matter 
of rates or change of schedules, it requires an artist to 
write an advertisement that will attract attention enough 
to be generally read. Of course, at certain seasons of the 
_-year amusement parks offer a good field for newspaper 

advertisement, ae where there is jitney or bus competition, 
much can be done through newspaper advertising to influ- 
ence traffic in favor of the railway. 

In conclusion, I want to say that personally I attach much 
importance to newspaper advertising. I believe that most 
utilities could expect to find it profitable to spend from 

4 to 1 per cent of their gross receipts for carefully designed 

newspaper advertising. 


. FAVORABLE PUBLICITY BRINGS PATRONAGE 


A street railway official out in Kansas contributed 
this article on the subject: 
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A street car system cannot put an itemized valuation on 
good newspaper publicity. It is like the “going value” of 
any business, intangible, nevertheless an asset worth 
hundreds of dollars in real cash. Good newspaper publicity, 
which always means favorable publicity, brings this com- 
pany car fares daily, many of them. How much of a day’s 
revenue can be credited to friendly publicity can never be 
reckoned nor even approximated. Yet it is indisputable that 
favorable publicity brings patronage; unfavorable publicity 
would drive it away. 


We know of scores of specific instances. 
the outstanding examples: 


A certain business man in our town lives near the end of 
a line, the principal source of revenue to our system. This 
man drives to and from work every day. His direct route 
would be on this car line to the business section. He always 
turns off at the paved cross street nearest his home, drives 
a block and turns on an avenue paralleling this line, to 
run downtown. In short, he turns two blocks out of his 
way daily. 

Why? Let him explain, as he explained to a patron of 
our lines whom he happened to pick up one day: 


“T always turn off of Santa Fé at that corner—maybe 
you’ve noticed it.” he said. “Two blocks out of my way. 
Just because I don’t like to pass up acquaintances waiting 
for a street car, and at the same time I don’t like to take 
I know 
the company needs'them. Oh, if some one has missed his 
ear and will have to wait or walk, or if it’s bad weather, 
I always pick up as many as my old bus will hold. But 
the company can’t get along without its fares, and those 
fellows can get along without a ride downtown in my hack; 
I just don’t like to pick up passengers when the street car 
is right behind me. But if I pass up my friends, they begin 
to wonder what kind of a swell head I’m getting. That’s 
why I always run downtown on this side street.” 

That man is a real friend of our company. He does not 
Owe or own a cent in it. Nor did I, personally, know who 
he was until the street car patron told me about the incident. 
Then why his friendship for the company? Good news- 
paper publicity explains it, and nothing else does, in my 
opinion. 

Regarding the value of good newspaper publicity as 
proved, the next question is how to get it. With both news- 
papers friendly, that is not difficult here. We do not impose 
on them by asking them to “say something nice” about us. 
Nothing would turn them against us sooner, and justly so, 
than constant begging for boosts. We get our favorable 
publicity by creating news. 

We make news by making improvements in service when- 
ever possible and by trying out ideas for the public’s con- 
venience. To be printed, it must reach the reporters. We 
consider it a part of our business to keep acquainted with the 
reporters. To get news about the company’s plans or 
activities published, we need only to tell the reporters. 
They are anxious to get it. But it must be real news, not 
propaganda or “bunk,” as they term it. For instance, we 
recently received considerable publicity on trying out a bus 
line as a substitute for one of our main lines; also for some 
track improvements we made. Meanwhile we had a line 
break down one night. Many faults could have been dug up 
about that. Instead the newspaper told about our efforts to 
restore service. 

Another important reason for the friendly attitude of 
the press can be best expressed by the reporter who once 
gave me one of my most valuable publicity hints. He 
spoke inelegantly but eloquently. He said: 

“JT don’t mind handing you guys a little boost once in a 
while, because you never try to cover up on accidents and 
such stuff; you give us all the dope you got on ’em. In 
other cities where I worked the street car companies were 
always hushing up stuff like that, and they’d lie and do 
anything to keep us reporters off anything they didn’t want 
in the newspapers. Their motormen and conductors never 
told us anything because they knew they’d be fired or eatch 
hell if they did. The bosses always made it as hard for us 
as they could to learn the facts about smashups and running 
over kids and such. You bet your life we never went out of 
our way trying to write anything good about them.” 

The value of good newspaper publicity to this company, 
and to any small-city line, is as much, almost, as the value 
of the franchise and investment. In a bigger city, where a 
large portion of the public must depend on traction service 
because the distances are greater, good newspaper publicity 
is not necessary to existence. However, good or bad publicity 
represents the difference between getting or losing the fares 
of the fellows who would rather walk or ride in a jitney than 
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pay a fare to that “grafting corporation.” The total of those 
fares in a year can easily make the difference between a 
dividend and a loss. 


KIND OF Copy IS IMPORTANT 


Here is what another Kansas official says: 


About two years ago we changed the plan of our news- 
paper advertising here in this city and made a cut of 
approximately one-third in the space carried, adopting for 
the advertisements a conversational form between two sup- 
posed car patrons, using a cut showing a business man and 
a laboring man on a car. In each ad at least one thought 
was conveyed, such as the company’s yearly payroll, the 
amount of taxes paid annually, the number of families sup- 
ported by the company, the amount of material and supplies 
purchased annually, and other such items, these subjects 
being interspersed with advertisements pointing to the high 
grade of service being rendered. Fine results were obtained 
within four months after the starting of this campaign, and 
the attitude of the public was changed from condemnation 
to boosting for us. 


It has also been my experience that newspapers are very 
ready to publish what are commonly termed “human interest 
stories” in regard to politeness and efficiency of car oper- 
ators, and incidents of a somewhat unusual nature occurring 
in the operation of cars. They are always very ready to 
publish news stories regarding new installation of equip- 
ment, track special work, etc. I believe that all publicity of 
this nature it is possible to secure is of great advantage 
in maintaining a friendly feeling between the street railroad 
and its patrons. 


The superintendent of an interurban company, illus- 
trating a point in his article, told the following story: 


A Jew was in business and his turnover so slow that he 
was rapidly losing money. Business was indeed rotten. 
One day as he stood in the door looking for prospective 
customers, a minister of the gospel came by and noticed 
the disheartened look on the Jew’s face. He stopped to 
give him a word of encouragement and asked him about his 
business. The Jew told all of his troubles and the minister 
said to him: “Well, Isaac, the trouble with you is that you 
do not pray enough to your God. Pray to Him reverently 
and fervently, and have faith in prayer, and it will be 
answered.” The Jew promised the minister that he would 
do this. 

Some days later the minister was passing the store again 
and noticing the disheartened look still on the storekeeper’s 
face, stopped and asked if business had improved. “No,” 
the Jew replied, “it is no better, and I have been praying 
to God and praying and praying, and my prayers have not 
been answered.” “How have you been praying, and what 
have you been asking for?” kindly asked the minister. 
“Well,” replied the Jew, “every day I have gone into my 
closet and prayed to God for the eight thousand dollars 
profit I have told Him that I need right away, and have 
repeated this prayer several times a day, but still jit has 
not been answered.” “That isn’t the way to pray,” sug- 
gested the minister. “You have been asking too much.” 
To which the Jew replied, “Well, how did I know that was. 
too much? Why didn’t He make me an offer?” 

In explaining his point, this superintendent said: 

We, too, have been working for business and praying for 
an increase in earnings; but like the second-hand dealer, 
we have not been telling the people properly what we offer. 
We, too, have seemed to be waiting for an offer. 


There were a number of other interesting articles 
in Bulletin No. 4 on “The Value of Good Newspaper 
Publicity.” 

This plan of “pooling”? ideas has indeed proved 
profitable for the publicity men in these five Middle 
West states. Certainly there are no King Tuts “out 
where the West begins.” King Solomon had nothing 
on them. 


The Pennsylvania Water & Power Company has in- 
stalled and tested a carrier-current or ‘wired-wireless” 
telephone outfit on its lines. It has been so successful 
that similar facilities are contemplated by the company 
between the generating station and the Lancaster (Pa.) 
substation. 
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Large Power Station Project in Detroit 


HE vote on April 2 in Detroit in favor of the 

$12,000,000 bond issue for a municipal power plant 
is another step in the erection of this station to supply 
the needs for energy of the municipal undertakings. 
It will be recalled that an initial appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was made last June. This the Public Light- 
ing Commission has been using for developing the site, 
for substructures and for engineering. The present 
appropriation of $12,000,000 is required to complete the 
work, $7,000,000 being for the power plant and $5,000,- 
000 for the transmission system. Until the present debt 
limit of 2 per cent for public utilities in the city charter 
is increased, however, bonds cannot be sold for its 
erection. 

The proposed new city station would be built at the 
foot of Morrell Street with a capacity of 120,000 kw. 
and would be equipped to burn powdered fuel. Its first 
equipment would consist of four 20,000-kw. turbines 
and it is estimated that it could furnish energy under 
the present load factor for 1.12 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
including interest and amortization charges on a 
twenty-two-year sinking fund basis. 

At present, the city has a small municipal lighting 
station, and the railway department inherited two old 
power stations from the Detroit United Railway. 

During recent years, while the Detroit United Rail- 
way was operating the city system in Detroit, it gen- 
erated about one-third of its power and purchased about 
two-thirds from the Detroit Edison Company wuhder 
a ten-year contract. This contract, which was entered 
into in July, 1913, provided that at the end of ten years 
either party could serve notice on the other that it was 
not ready to renew the contract, but in that case the 
contract would not terminate abruptly. Instead, the 
terms in regard to rates, power to be supplied, etc., 
would continue for a year. At the end of that time 
one-third of the load would be taken over by the pur- 
chaser; at the end of the second year two-thirds of the 
load would be taken over, and only at the end of the 
third year would all of the load be discontinued by the 
Edison company. 

In the meantime, the Department of Street Railways 
has made an interim contract with the Detroit Edison 
Company for energy at substation d.c. bus bars. The 
rates under the contract for energy are on a sliding 
scale and include a coal clause, but it is estimated that 
the charges will be approximately as follows: 


July 1, A922, to. Mae 1 Okie ote eee nee 1.006 cents per kw.-hr. 
July a 1923, to July alk LODE hs tule a etree tee 1.243 cents per kw.-hr. 
July , 1924) to July fe TOG. Aiea teeters 1.482 cents per kw.-hr. 
July i 1925, to: Duly’ 1,71 84634 5-. sews s 1.750 cents per kw.-hr. 


Under two supplementary contracts the Detroit 
Edison Company will also install in its substations 8,500 
kw. of motor-generator sets which will be taken over 
by the city at the end of the contract. To care for its 
requirements in a section near the River Rouge, where 
the Edison company’s substation isn’t large enough to 
permit of additional equipment, the Department of 
Street Railways is installing a 2,000-kw. substation. 
The electrical equipment for this substation, which will 
consist of two motor-generator sets, has already been 
purchased from the Indiana Service Corporation. The 
Edison company’s substation capacity will be increased 
by about 2,500 kw. by September and by about 6,000 kw. 
more when the new motor-generator sets already: men- 
tioned have been installed hy the Edison Company. 
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Revamping the F iling and Record 


System of an Engineering Department 


This Work Was Done in Order to Enable the Clerical Division of 
the Montreal Tramways Engineering Department to Handle a 
Largely Augmented Volume of Work with Speed and Accuracy 


By R. B. Genest 


Chief Clerk Engineering Department, Montreal Tramways 


Head Timekeeper’s Office Is Arranged to Facilitate Record Making 


N THE May 5, 1923, issue of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 

WAY JOURNAL the author explained how the cost 

accounting system of the Montreal Tramways was 
revised. There were several other improvements made 
in the filing and record system at the same time. In 
fact, these formed an integral part of the general re- 
habilitation of the accounting system. 


THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT FILING SYSTEM Was 
TACKLED FIRST 


It was found, first of all, that our filing system was 
daily losing its effectiveness due to the worn condition 
of the file folders and the lack of space for the contin- 
ually increasing number of files. The file system in- 
augurated fifteen years ago was, in other words, gradu- 
ally falling down. Preliminary to a revision of the filing 
system, a representative of the engineering department 
attended a filing school, where he learned of the modern 
successful methods of handling correspondence. As a 
result, an economical system of filing which is adaptable 
to engineering work was devised. 

The study which was made of methods of filing showed 
that the correspondence of an electric railway engineer- 
ing department is difficult to classify. No hard and 
fast rules can be laid down which would be generally 
applicable. It is, however, not possible in general to 


index by the names of letter writers. In our case a 


simple index was devised containing the following 
headings: 
A LTS yes (ate vaterenes Construction one 
‘ “A AGE Ca vrsrepar ee be eiekvaeesy ot Crane Cars 
: 4 sa RRA I gs ESR gt piperenpe a ESSN ceadcets bs toile, wines cepok te Crossings 
a Cian ge ea (extra copies) (railroad-diamond) 
Teas SEL SOSA: ee. aeueiods Crossings (open) 
BRR at Ns  o..< 'acagisoa tis, ate Automobiles SOC BAR a tie oe Crone ies 
B (underground) 
922 oreep tye Bath-St. Denis Yard 
[Bie SOR ME COee sro Bills D 
edhe aics Manca Blue Prints and 9 ec aaDevot 
Pians (Correspondence) *™* cts! Wocheiaga, St. Denis, 
IT es a eT ties Boilers, General Y ? St. Henry 
88 Be Nb ci hancieta.erece cs Bolts, Track 213-A -. .Derailments 
AP MNT A's caches speach oo ae oy 8 Bonding 915 Istrip (width of) 
CU) eee eee i Bonding cars _... Drainage 
eee Resto .nral stat Sewaiteatetrn : . Bridges Drills, Track 
ig where vy « Bureau of Standards, Dumps 
Washington Van te oe te Brace See 
Cc " 
19 a Seo ree GER. Cable e 
Med eto caine Suseclivis) C.PReLeneue 24707 wen cues eee ne ee Electrolysis 
Points Spur 247-A_ ...Electrical Commission 
Mea Slate cia a wi 0.2 Car Barns-Cote, of Montreal 


Hochelaga, St. Denis, St. 


247-B. .Electric Railway Journal 
Henry, Terminal .. . ¥ 


247-C Electrification 


1S Re oe eae oe Car Hoists South Bank Branch CPR 
rete Po. ar hy dim areehy Car Stop <247-D: cuss ka b= tee aa Elevators 
MAStOUONS: <COAlhe ausvl anes We leterminres Employees 
j SS ie, Oe eee ae Car Stops 252 ....Engineering Department 
df oh gee ea Car Operating Orders 
(Timekeepers) 259 ..3.2.i% seek 3 Excavations 
NEPAD ns oe al ts. xy cartes Cattlepuards 269-A. ne... 2 eens Expenditure, 
Meee PREM EIS i 92%, at orate ement Maintenance and Renewals ; 
i Aer saa Cinders Expenditure, Maintenance 
SENN LG re Wie. SAT ve. wahd syns ere Claims and Renewals; Expendi- 
Le eee el Coal ture, Maintenance and Re- 
i) SS ee eee Concrete Mixers newals; Expenditure, Main- 
“LL ees ces Sera Conduits tenance and Renewals 
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FE 
GOR rite ek chs Hee wy Farm Tile Pipe 
ri Wr eeee rere Farm Ditches 
266....Fences and Cattleguards 
ZTL ve rcceesswrncevess First Aid 
BUA” a6 os digs «Ns. LER TE Fires 
ZOD vane nes 09 s.c > 6s ce eleole Forms 
BEDUM aes ec kl Sa Vee Form Letters 
287.Franchises and Ordinances, 
Miscellaneous 
BED Sa wedi neil Maes Freight Shed 
AAO ch eee Ns 6 Filing System 
G 
301......... Garage, Cote Street 
B08... 0. see seeee aha Track 
305....Genest, R. (Personal) 
324... .Grades, Grads Separation 
O20) cede. Whsaee Granite Blocks 
H 
B40. cn veces -Hack Saw Blades 
364 Se iit alo ce a Hayes Derails 
BEG sia ee eee a Head Office 
414. .Hydro-Electric Commission 
I 
BEB tere se nie ciate Ware - Intersection 
AVS=A* cn Interlocking Plants 
AL BaD EE Stade Sus Insurances 
STRAY iin borere arent: Instructions 
J 
BE aia lo) 5h hart ee SA isce ee Jacks 
2B ONG des minlersibig ala tiny Sols Joints 
RGB: OG cvie 8 Malate amare sare Joints 
(Removable Paving Blocks 
for) 
K 
45S. cer Kinnear Doors, General 
L 
MOB race sive ota a oa pa: sat as Lanterns 
501 Or ee ee are Lighting, General 
DOD OF iaiets alatharine ie ae tle oral Locks 
d13 Sora ea ediogy Loop, Nolan Street 
GLa cieathne, 5. bras Gae caus Lumber 
M 
539...Machinery, Miscellaneous 
OAD Sis iaeielelw mie aArr a ansis Manholes 
546 2 o'F an Manufacturing Orders 
ET Weer aka ts ata amy so Maps 
2b eee Ac Ree ye Material 
. Memoranda 
569 sate ea Meteorological Service 
DT sive center pape wsle Mileages 
B88 seis ewe’ Miscellaneous 
BETS suo ee Montreal Tramways 
Commission 
N 
G20 cit ae2. Nova Scotia Tram & 
Power Co. 
oO 
642 Pete OS eS ee Organization 
644 .Ottawa Electric Railway 
ts 
CBs Ft. n5 cons or eae Paving 
GBS te pias sattg ae te andere a Permits 
669 Pie Biv eee ths haven Photographs 
Sd as <P ge Cg ay Picks 
677 .-Poles, Light Standards 
CLO ie | Rms POM Postal Rates 


At Left—Checker’s Portable 


Cth Sere Patent ee Power Plants, 
Cote, Hochelaga, St. Denis, 
St. Henry, Pte-aux-Trem- 
bles, St. Laurent, William 
Street, Youville 
681..Power Distribution System 
GOS secsiace cds vem Programme 
688-A ...... Property, M. T. Co. 
688-B....Proposed Construction 
GOD ZC dess cs Swasae Publications 


ek ne Rails 
Rail Saws 
Rail Grinders and 
Drillers 
Le Or Railway Commission, 
Board of 
GEE Ty she tos Ome Recorder’s Court 
GOS=A. hss s01e wie gis Pee Receipts 
TOG. scare ces Revenue Passengers 
Thi) Sai Game 4 eS oe Rifle Range, 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
DMs Dae eaats wills, cae Right-of-Way 
TS os cassie alate, ee Roofing 
Laer wane ee Royal Trust Building 
8s 
(i) MP er ren we fi Sand 
Ta SUE; sa Meee Sand Boxes 
NM 8B eo) «ee a ee Salt Bags 
Teeehs how cieivta' Sand Drying Plant 
SS ae hen Seales, Track 
YY Ms tone Sas Secret Service Reports 
Vi Se SAP AL ON tae ae ger Semaphores 
yi} ae eee err ie «5 Sewers 
TS iar hich a od beanie ete Shanties 
TRE 2. wera ken a oon ee Shelters 
TRS see g go done anes Shims 
TBR fetes Wat one Da Shovels 
TSG a ieee cca tae Sidings 
TO 0G sea c ssr8) 0-aloh a elt (eum eel mentite Signs 
SOS chat: cohen Snow Removal 
803...Snow Melters (Hlectric) 
SOR Tae. an wee aa Special Work 
yh (aerate APS Oty 4 Spikes, Track 
cl ce ae Stations and Platforms 
BATA oherarengaetnns ... Statistics, 
Transportation of other 
street railways 
SUIS Ey cava, vets hanenacanate Stationery 
SLS1 153 ca wig eres © Steam Roller 
B2S ei id cipeliiets Stock Inventory, 
Hochelaga Const. Stores 
BOSHAN \. cjerennern Stock Inventory, 
St. Denis Yard 
SS MOM ONE hore ia es cu Stone 
831 ....Stop Blocks 
BSB ny ne eee eae aenann Subways 
Sia iis te oth ater eule god ey ranean Pena Switches 
841-A..Sweepers and Sprinklers 
T 
BAT on hoc the oleh lolece wieretegeere Taxes 
84 TSA. isd oie v wissen s Tarpaulins 
BES Tir ae So aeels renee Telegrams 
848...Telephone and Telephone 
Numbers 
858...Ticket Offices and Waiting 
Rooms 
BEBSA Sains 4 cuapts autem ne Ties 
SES 1s cee ro! «gs. epee Tie Rods 
BES RPE eta aM re irs Tie Plates 


ROD> ocak RRs Tool Inventory 884...... Vernon B. (Personal) 
862-A..... Tools and Machinery 885 .........e0+% Victory Bonds 
Department 
+4 eae cedee Track eta cpt Ww 
> ax pe Me amet are rac osts ~ 
864-A....Track Extensions and oe Vide eae e tic ee Meters 
Renewals - 5 . Water Mains 
864-B v....s4. Track Removals $13 Sek oe | 
EMBER = SPT ty Traffic et eee a ae a aes ools: Re 
87 Turbines ae Working Force, Reports 
Wee ie tare a 4 951......Work Orders, Current 
Vv 

SS): ware Valuation (contract) xX 
BRIMA sche Valuation (Terminal 955 ............2s06 ni 
Line) 958 .....+..s+++- Youville Shop 


The letters of a file are placed in a smooth, stiff 
expansion folder, bearing a non-breakable clip and an 
extended metal nameplate or label holder. The numbers 
of the main file headings run from 1 to 1,000. These 
numbers, combined with direct name guides, and a 
generous use of alphabetical sub-divisions and file head- 
ings will care for 20,000 files. 

The sub-division of files without the use of auxiliary 
numbers is further facilitated by the use of colored 
labels. All file headings, guides and name plates are 
staggered in the file cabinet boxes, so that when a drawer 
is opened the names of all files are visible in alphabetical 
sequence under the main file number. 

The outside box plates show the file number, main 
headings and alphabetical sequence. 

When a file is removed, an “out” folder is inserted. 
This contains sufficient information to permit the file to 
be traced promptly to the borrower. 

Several copies of the file index were distributed 
among the staff, so that the file numbers soon became 
known and the work of the file clerk was considerably 
facilitated. 

This plan of filing through the use of the guide num- 
bers minimizes the possibility of replacing a file in a 
wrong location. These guide numbers prevent a file 
from going very far astray, even if, as is true in some 
cases, there are several hundred files covered by one file 
number. It may be of interest to note that the revision 
of the filing system involved the rereading and reclassi- 
fying of 15,000 files, averaging 250 letters per file. 


REVISION OF FORMS 


The filing system having been put in order, the next 
move was the overhauling of all forms used by the en- 
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Shanty. At Right—Checker at Work In His Portable Shanty 
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Office Facilities for the Checkers, Inspectors and Timekeepers 


gineering department. A committee was appointed 
from the staff to carry out this work. There were 
found to be about seventy-five forms in use, many of 
which had become obsolete, while others did not call 
for sufficient information. 

The whole system of forms was put on a logical basis. 
The forms were numbered consistently and standard 
letter-size sheets were used for them where possible. 
Careful consideration was given to interlocking forms; 
that is, those which have to be checked against each 
other, or preliminary reports which lead up to sum- 
marized statements. In the revision of these, generous 
use was made of reference and serial numbers with a 
view to correlation with the filing system. 

Finally, provision was made for storing the forms in 
the head timekeeper’s office, in closed cupboards divided 
into compartments. Stock cards are used to check 
quantities on hand, consumption and dates of orders 
and deliveries. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FIELD STAFF AND RECORDS 


As the investigations continued it was found that the 
office accommodations for timekeepers, inspectors, clerks 
‘and material checkers, both in the field and in the main 
office, did not enable these employees to produce the 
best results on account of the limited facilities at their 
disposal. 

The first thing done was to overhaul all of the 
shanties used in the field. These were enlarged and 


rebuilt in collapsible form to permit of rapid disman- 
tling and erection in moving from one location to an- 
other. The sections of the shanties were numbered and 
fitted with hooks and bolts. The exteriors were painted 
dark green and the interiors battleship gray. Pro- 
vision was also made for electric lighting and heating 
of the shanties by means of temporary connections to 
the overhead wires, through the co-operation of the 
superintendent of power plants. 

Each shanty is furnished with a table, stools, locked 
drawer, large stationery box and first-aid cabinet. Hach 
timekeeper is given a list of stationery required and 
from time to time he is supplied with a reasonable 
quantity of each item. 

At headquarters an office of ample size was fitted up 
for the use of the traveling checker, excavation permit 
clerk, excavation inspectors, paving inspector, material 
checkers and timekeepers. Arrangements were also 
made for handling the executive work in connection 
with the operation of the permit agreement covering 
excavations through right-of-way, covered in an article 
by the writer in the issue of this paper for April 
29, 1922. 

The general instructions to checkers and timekeepers 
were next brought under review. A revision of these 
was made in connection with the changes already de- 
scribed. As these instructions show clearly the way 
in which the work of these men is done they are repro- 
duced below: 


General Instructions to Timekeepers and Clerical Staff Revised 


GENERAL 


Checkers shall report to and receive 
instructions from the chief clerk in the 
chief engineer’s office. They shall also 
do all clerical work requested of them 
by the foreman on the job and render 
him all assistance possible. 

Checkers shall also render all assist- 
tance possible to the timekeepers from 
the accounting department or the en- 
gineers from the chief engineer’s office. 

At the beginning of a work order 
there will be placed a small shanty to 


be used as an office by the checkers and 
general foreman only, with a counter 
and a drawer which can be locked, 
where the checker can keep all his 
records. 

During the absence of the checker, 
the checker’s shanty must be locked. 
The general foreman must not allow 
any one access to shanty in the 
checker’s absence. 

Where it is not possible to have the 
use of a free telephone the checkers 
will be allowed to use pay telephones 
and charge the cost of same to a petty 


cash account to be sent in to the chief 
clerk. 

Unless absolutely necessary, the 
checker shall not leave the work while 
it is in progress as he will beheld 
personally responsible for the receiv- 
ing and sending of all material. 

All daily reports are to be forwarded 
to the chief clerk’s office not later than 
10 a.m. of the following day. 

All semi-monthly reports to be sent 
to reach the traveling checker’s office 
not later than the 3d or 18th of the 
month. 
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DUTIES OF CHECKERS 


1. Timekeeping. 

2. Field ledger. 

3. Requisition and credit slips. 

4, Receiving. and sending of ma- 
terial. 

5. Rehabilitation sheet. 

6. Interruptions to traffic. 

7. Requests for cars. 

8. Discharge slips. 

9, Moving public utilities corporation 
poles, etc. 

10. Tickets for men. 

11. Assist engineer to measure work, 

12. Keep list of tools for foreman. 

13. Distribution of labor. 

14. Distribution of material. 


1. TIMEKEEPING 


At about 7 a.m., 11 a.m., 2 p.m. and 
6 p.m., the checkers shall travel over 
the job and take the time of the men, 
making distribution over the items 
noted in Sec. 13. 

At each of the above times he will 
take the time of the workmen by ask- 
ing for and making note of workman’s 
check. 

Any man arriving late or leaving 
early must first find the timekeeper 
and report or he will not be paid for his 
work. Any man working only part of 
a day will be paid to the nearest half 
hour. 

The checker will also make out the 
daily time sheets with the distribution 
mentioned above and send sheets to the 
chief clerk the following morning. All 
time sheets are to be made out in ro- 
tation of numbers, and no time sheet 
shall be destroyed, but if made out in- 
correctly, a sheet shall be marked 
“Canceled” and sent to chief clerk. 

At completion of work all time sheet 
blanks left shall be sent to chief clerk. 
Every time sheet issued to a checker is 
to be accounted for. 


2. FIELD LEDGER 


Material. The checker shall keep a 
ledger in a loose-leaf book provided 
with a separate sheet for each kind 
of material, showing material received 
and returned daily. 

These ledger sheets will give the 
requisition number or credit note num- 
ber and way bill number with date and 
car number, and quantity and kind of 
material. 

On the fifteenth, and at the end of 
each month, the checker shall make out 
a list of all material received and re- 
turned during the half month and for- 
ward to the chief clerk. 

Labor. Checker shall also keep ledger 

sheets for labor in his loose-leaf pocket 
book, and after the time sheets are 
made out, shall enter daily on a ledger 
sheet the distribution of the time over 
each of the thirteen distributions. 
* The total amount charged against 
each item shall also be sent twice a 
month to the chief clerk as outlined for 
material. 

These ledger sheets must be kept up 
to date daily. 

At the end of the work the complete 
field ledger shall be sent to the chief 
clerk. 

W. O. Number Pending. While a 
W. O. number is pending, returns 
should be made out in the usual way 
and forwarded to the office under the 
heading, “W. O. No. Pending.” 


8. REQUISITION AND CREDIT SLIPS 


When directed by the foreman, the 
checker shall request material by mak- 


ing out the requisitions in triplicate 
giving full particulars of the materials 
required and the W. O. number; these 
requisitions in duplicate to be sent to 
the stores department the day previous 
to time when the material will be re- 
quired, when possible. 

One requisition book shall be used 
exclusively for material used on the 
work, and one book for miscellaneous 
items such as tickets, cars, etc. No 
requisition is to be destroyed, should 
it be made out incorrectly, but shall be 
marked “Canceled” and left in the 
book. At the close of the work the 
requisition books are to be sent to the 
traveling checker and every requisition 
in the books must be accounted for. 

Any corrections or copies of requisi- 
tions shall be made by crossing out the 
errors and writing in the corrections. 
Figures or notations are not to be 
erased. 

No materials will be delivered by the 
stores until they first have received a 
requisition except in the case of stone, 
sand and cement, which shall be handled 
as follows: 

The checker will make out a requisi- 
tion for the above three items required 
and across the face mark “No Charge” 
and forward it to the stores by 4 p.m. 
of the day previous to the time the 
material will be required. The same 
day the material is received the checker 
will make out a requisition for the 
actual amount received, giving car num- 
ber and way bill number, and forward 
requisition to the stores, with his re~ 
quirements for the following day.. 

All materials returned to stores or to 
another job shall be covered by four 
copies of a credit note, giving a full 
account of the material work order 
number, ete. Three copies of the credit 
note or transfer slip are to be given to 
the motorman and a fourth copy to be 
signed by the motorman and retained 
by the checker, who will enter car num- 
ber thereon. 

The same instructions relative to 
correcting and forwarding of requisi- 
tions to the chief clerk at end of work 


-shall also apply to credit notes. 


4, RECEIVING AND SENDING MATERIAL 


All material sent to the work shall 
be personally received by the checker, 
who will sign the duplicate way bill 
covering shipments. The original copy 
of this way bill must be kept by him. 
On the checker’s copy of the way bill 
is to be marked the requisition ordering 
this material, and at the end of the 
work all these way bills are to be 
turned in to the chief clerk. All ma- 
terial received must have duplicate way 
bills, and if these are not sent in at 
once, chief clerk should be notified. 

All material sent from the work shall 
be personally sent by the checker, who 
will make out the proper credit notes 
as outlined in Sec, 3. 


5. REHABILITATION SHEETS: FORM 
NUMBER 


These sheets are to be made out daily 
giving all information as to progress 
of work and weather report only; giv- 
ing locations from chainage marked by 
the engineer. 


6. INTERRUPTIONS TO TRAFFIC AND 
ACCIDENTS 


The checker shall make report daily 
of all interruptions to traffic, giving 
cause, time, car and address number, 
and if caused by other than Montreal 


Tramways, the name of the person or 
company with all information obtain- 
able. 

The checker shall make report daily 
of any accidents to people or vehicles 
other than Montreal Tramways em- 
ployees, giving time, cause, name and 
address, as well as names and ad- 
dresses of two or more witnesses. 

In case of accident to employees of 
the Montreal Tramways, blanks pro- 
vided shall be filled out. 

All of the above reports are to be sent 
daily to chief clerk. . 


7. REQUEST FOR CARS 


The checker shall make requisition 
for all construction cars necessary, to 
be forwarded to store keeper at St. 
Denis yard not later than 3:15 p.m. of 
the day previous to that on which they 
will be required. 


8. DISCHARGE SLIPS 


In case of the discharge of an em- 
ployee it shall be the duty of each 
checker to fill out a form, which shall 
be signed by foreman and given to man 
discharged. 

Discharged employees shall be sent 
to timekeeper at the Cote St. construc- 
tion office between 5:30 and 6:00 p.m. 
of the same day for their pay. ; 

In case an employee leaves the em- 
ploy of the company he shall not be 
given the above form, but must wait 
until the following day for money due 
him. 


9. PusLic UTILITIES CORPORATION 
POLES 


Should it be necessary during the 
progress of the work to move any prop- 
erty belonging to anyone other than 
the Montreal Tramways, the checker 
shall at once notify the chief clerk in 
writing, giving complete information. 

In case of emergency, the checker 
should telephone the chief clerk, after- 
wards confirming the message in writ- 
ing, but in no case shall the checker or 
other employee deal with the property 
owner direct. 

All work performed in conection with 
above shall be divided for labor and 
material, also a division made to in- 
dicate work done by anyone other than 
the Montreal Tramways. 


10. TICKETS FOR MEN 


It shall be the duty of the checker 
to supply workmen with two car 
tickets per day, making distribution 
when he takes the time at the end of 
the day. 

Requisitions for tickets are to be for- 
warded to the chief clerk the day pre- 
vious to that when tickets will be re- 
quired. 


11. MEASURING WoRK 


The checker will give any assistance 
asked for by an engineer coming to the 
job to measure work, etc. 


12. TooLs AND CEMENT BaGs 


The checker will keep the lists of 
tools and empty cement bags for the 
foreman, but the foreman will count 
tools each night and will also furnish 
the checker with all information rela- 
tive to tools received and sent away. 

The checker will also be furnished 
with a list of empty cement bags by 
the foreman, which must correspond 
with the number of full bags received, 
A form to show the number of empty 
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bags is to be made out by the checker 
and sent to the chief clerk on the 15th 
and at the end of the month as well as 
a final report on completeion of work. 


13. DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 


Labor charges in connection with 
straight track are to be kept separate 
from those of special trackwork. 

(a) Removal of Paving: Includes 
cost of removing paving blocks, and 
piling, cleaning, loading, shipping and 
unloading old blocks. 

Includes cost of removing paving 
base to bottom of ties and block pav- 


ing. 

Includes, for all other types of per- 
manent paving, removal of paving sur- 
face and paving base to bottom of ties. 

For pavings which are not per- 
manent, such as macadan, this includes 
excavation down to bottom of tie. 

(b) Grading: Includes cost of con- 
crete, stone, macadam or earth excava- 
tion to grade and cost of excavation for 
tile drains. 

(c) Removal of Excavated Material: 
Includes cost of removal of excavated 
material, cleaning up street and load- 
ing material on cars. If material is to 
be wasted, unloading is to be charged 
to this item; if removed for use as bal- 
last or backfill on any other job, un- 
loading is to be charged to the proper 
item for other job and number of work 
order to which it is sent is to be shown 
on daily report. 

) Temporary Track: Includes cost 
of loading and unloading material for 
temporary track. 

Includes cost of laying track and 
backfilling, also cost of removing, re- 
loading and return of material to yard. 

(e) Track Foundation: Concrete slab 
includes cost of unloading material, 
mixing and laying concrete; stone or 
cinder foundation includes cost of un- 
loading and spreading of material 
whether stone, cinder or macadam, 

(f) Straight Track or Special Track- 
work Removal: Includes cost of remov- 
ing rail, ties and all track material and 
loading, shipping and unloading and 
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sorting of same at yard by a repre- 
sentative of construction department. 
Should the crane car have been used in 
doing this, a note to that effect should 
be made under this item on the final 
report. 

(9g) Straight Track or Special Track- 
work Laying: Includes cost of loading, 
shipping and unloading of rail and 
track material, rail bending, laying 
rail on special trackwork, placing ties 
and tie rods, gaging, spiking and bolt- 
ing and all labor in connection with 
track laying. 

(h) Track Drains: Includes cost of 
laying 6-in. farm tile drain, and ex- 
cavation for and installation of stand- 
ard track drain basins and their con- 
nections to sewer. 

(1) Tamping, Lining and Surfacing: 
Includes cost of unloading and handling 
of tamping material, whether done by 
machine or by hand, lining tracks or 
special trackwork and surfacing. 

(j) Paving Base and Wearing Sur- 
face: “J. B.” paving base includes cost 
of unloading of material, mixing and 
laying of concrete. 

“J. 8S.” wearing surface includes cost 
of unloading material, recutting blocks 
on job, laying sand cushion, rail 
plaster, laying blocks, mixing grouting 
material and grouting where block pav- 
ing is laid. 

Includes labor of laying asphalt top 
and binder when such paving is used. 

Includes labor of laying special con- 
crete top course when concrete paving 
is laid. 

A separate record of quantities of 
material used in “J. S.”’ wearing sur- 
face must be maintained in ledger, 
that is to say, material used for grout- 
ing, rail plastering and sand cushion. 
If possible, please notify head office 
when sand cushion is being laid. 

(k) Backfilling: Includes cost of un- 
loading material, filling track, use of 
steam roller. 

(l) Overhead Charges: Include 
wages of head foreman, checkers, 
water boys, messengers and watchman. 
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(m) Miscellaneous Charges: Include 
cost of laying crossings, cutting and 
changing curbs and sidewalks, removal 
of hydrants, poles, etc., and rearrange- 
ment of public underground utilities. 


15. FINAL REPORT AND SKETCH 


The checker is to note in a pocket 
note-book or on a sketch, as the work 
progresses, and have ready for trans- 
fer to the final report immediately on 
completion of the work, the following: 

1. Location of conerete slab. 

2. Location of stone, cinder or 
macadam ballast, where used. 

3. Location of new or old paving 
blocks of each brow, each track and 
devilstrip separately. 

4. Location of track drains. 

5. Location of switch drains, state 
whether connected to sewer or not. 

6. Kind of rail, and kind of joints 
used. 

7. Kind of rail removed. 

8. Location of making up guards of 
open track curves. 

9. Location and length of temporary 
track, noting side of street in which 
same is laid and date of removal. 

10. Location of all switch points, 
center of diamond crossings, beginnings 
and ends of curves where possible. 

Anything out of the ordinary is to 
be noted where M. T. standard type of 
construction is specified and anything 
contrary to specifications where special 
construction is called for. 

Should a checker experience any 
difficulty in making his sketches, he 
can have them made for him at the 
engineering office by request to the 
chief clerk. 

On completion of a job all unused 
track material is to be returned to St. 
Denis construction yard and a proper 
credit note made out. 

If tools are to be returned to the 
tools department, the cost of removal 
will be charged against the work order 
just completed. If they are removed to 
another job, the cost will be charged 
to the work order to which they are 
removed. 


Boston “‘L” Employees Complete Course in Practical Electricity 


‘ITH a dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston on 


Instruction was in charge of Charles O. Bourne, chief 


April 30, and the award of 140 certificates to em- 
ployees completing the course ir practical electricity 
under the Division of University Extension, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, the Boston (Mass.) 
Elevated Railway signalized the successful termination 
of a new project to furnish instruction to interested 
members of its personnel. 

Last September Edward Dana, general manager of the 
company, offered a course in practical electricity under 
the state division in co-operation with the board of 
trustees of the company, and about 330 employees en- 
rolled. Weekly lectures and home study comprised the 
program. Among the subjects included were the flow 
of electricity, electrical units and laws, types and con- 
nections of electrical instruments, electric circuits of 
the simpler types, measurement of power, motors, gen- 
erators, etc. The course required one night a week 


_ for about twenty weeks, and the interest was so marked 


that a day class was established and maintained for the 
benefit of those whose hours of duty precluded night 
attendance. A $5 fee for text books and other acces- 
sories was required-on admission and was refunded on 
completion of the course. 


electrician, Boston Navy Yard, assisted by Robert E. 
Lee of the Boston Navy Yard and George E. Wilmarth 
of the Wentworth Institute, Boston. The course ended 
on April 13, and of the 140 graduates, thirty-seven men 
were from the maintenance department, thirty-seven 
from the transportation department, twenty-nine from 
the department of rolling stock and shops, eight from 
the power department, and three from the department 
of wires and conduits. 

At the dinner, Mr. Dana was toastmaster. Con- 
gratulatory addresses were made by James F. Jackson, 
chairman board of trustees, Boston Elevated Railway; 
President Samuel W. Stratton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; James A. Moyer, director of the 
Massachusetts Division of University Extension, in the 
absence of Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts, and Charles O. Bourne. 

In appreciation of their work, the three instructors 
were presented with gold pencils by their classes and 
each also received a sum in gold from the students. 
Each graduate received a certificate, a photograph of a 
class in session and a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s “Mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 
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City Transit Conditions 
Compared 


Supervising Inspectors of the New York City Transit 
Commission Visit Fourteen Cities and Report 
on Observations Made 


N INTERESTING summary on transit conditions 
in fourteen cities has recently been submitted to 
George L. Lucas, acting chief executive officer New 
York Transit Commission, by Walter E. Edgerton and 
William O. Smith, supervising inspectors of the com- 
mission. The observations are based on a trip of 
twenty-nine days between Nov. 8 and Dec. 7, 1922, and 
the cities visited were Boston, Syracuse, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Cumberland, Baltimore and Philadelphia. An abstract 
of the conclusions, with two of the tables presented in 
the report, follows: 


RAPID TRANSIT SERVICE 


In rapid transit service in the cities noted, the prin- 
cipal point which impressed these observers was the 
large number of trains operated in the loop district 
during the maximum rush hours by the Chicago Ele- 
vated Lines. During the morning rush hour, they say, 
the company operates 193 trains per hour in double 
track operation, making all station stops. Some of the 
methods used to maintain this high standard of opera- 
tion are double platform lengths so that two trains can 
stop at the same station at the same time, the use of 
platform men at stations to accelerate train movement, 
and the operation of trains over track line intersections 
in groups. The length of station stops has also been 
reduced by increasing the number of trains so that 
a train is not held up because passengers have trouble 
in boarding and alighting, due to the crowded condition. 
It is thought that some of these methods can be applied 
in New York. The report also calls attention to the 
fact that in none of the three cities with rapid transit 
systems visited are guard railings used for protective 
purposes on the edge of station platforms. Both the 
Boston and Chicago systems, however, use them to some 
extent to segregate streams of passengers going in 
different directions. 

The observations on surface car operation are much 
more extended than on rapid-transit service. Messrs. 
Edgerton and Smith say, in their report, that they were 
much impressed with the progressive attitude found 
in many cities in trying out new and improved methods 
for equipment and operation. This was particularly 
true in connection with car design and especially with 
the one-man type of car. They found the principal 
criticism of the original Birney car by operating men 
was the lack of entrance and exit facilities. This design 
provided for a narrow entrance so that the motorman 
could control the traffic as it boarded the car, but at 
heavy transfer points this made the stop altogether 
too long. The operation of the Adams double-truck one- 
man car in Chicago was observed, and the report makes 
this complimentary comment: 

It is the best one-man car yet devised, and we believe 
that it has a much broader field of usefulness than any 
other one-man car. It is our belief that this car with its 
double truck, light weight body, seating capacity of forty- 
five and a weight of 633 Ib. per passenger, with the roomy 


effect which it presents, is far superior to all other one- 
man cars. The car was observed under the various oper- 


TABLE I—EQUIPMENT OF SURFACE CARS IN FOURTEEN CITIES 
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* Not used as such. 
** Company has thirt sd th:ee-truck, two-car trains; is building twenty-five 
more, and iteide to build twenty-five more next year. 


ating conditions and appeared to meet every requirement. 
This includes speed, running time, quick loading and un- 
loading facilities and its capacity for handling large loads 
conveniently with a minimum amount of discomfort to 
passengers. This car would have a place in any of the 
systems in our city, and would be a wonderful improvement 
over all of our present one-man car operations. 

They consider the Birney car “to have a place some- 
where in nearly every system, especially for handling 
very light traffic or to improve conditions on a very 
light line, but a unit that is able to care for only thirty 
passengers at one time is necessarily limited as to 
its use.” They consider the car with a turnstile on the 
rear platform a decided improvement over the Birney 
car, in that it has more entrance and exit facilities and 
the rear entrance permits a much better distribution 
of the load, though this car increases the running time 
by about 10 per cent over two-man operation. 

They also point out that many of the cities claim 
that a car of the Peter Witt type, perhaps with minor 
modifications, is best adapted to handle their traffic, but 
that local conditions are often controlling in the choice 
of car. For instance, they say, the. extremely cold 
weather during the winter season in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul makes it necessary for cars used there to be 
kept closed as much as possible, so that a car with a2 
side entrance is out of the question. Two tables accom- 
pany the report, one listing the rolling stock in the 
several cities and the other giving traffic statistics. 
Both are reproduced. 


TRAIN OPERATION 


The. inspectors were particularly impressed with the 
development of the use of trailers to a large extent in 
many cities, but particularly in Cleveland, and with the 
speed and simplicity with which trains of motors and 


TABLE II—TRAFFIC RATIOS ON THIRTEEN RAILWAY SYSTEMS 
-——~ Car-Miles per ——. 
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_ trailers are made up in that city. They say that motor 


cars without trailers are used during the middle of the 
day, but at the approach of the rush hours trailers are 
attached to many of the motor cars as the latter pass 
the depot, the cars being coupled in the street, and the 
time taken is no longer than that of an average car 
stop. They also point out that in cities with steep 
grades, as Kansas City, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the 
use of trailers is limited to certain lines on account of 
the grades. 
Bus COMPETITION 


In no city did they find a thoroughly organized bus 
system in competition with the street car lines at the 
same rate of fare. The Detroit Motor Bus Company 
seems to be doing well with three lines and contemplates 
extending its system, but the fare is 10 cents, whereas 
the street car fare is only 5 cents. The Chicago Motor 
Bus Company also charges 10 cents fare. Baltimore 
is practically the only city where the street car system 
has gone into the operation of motor buses as an ad- 
junct to surface car operation, and here the buses are 
only just beginning to show a profit. They liked the 
de luxe bus service as operated in Milwaukee and think 
it would be feasible for some runs in New York. The 
fare in Milwaukee on these buses is more than 3 cents 
a mile with a minimum charge of 25 cents, and in New 
York such service might be the means of relieving the 
streets of many of the privately owned automobiles 
which contain but one or two people. 

One of the principal objects of the trip was. to study 
rush hour conditions in the cities visited. On this point 
the report concludes as follows: 

An inspection and analysis of service and traffic in four- 
teen cities showed us that the rush hour conditions are 
practically the same all over. Through some contributory 


cause the loading may be a little above or below the aver- 
age, but taking the entire system in each of the cities and 


_ comparing them to the New York systems during the rush 


hours you will find very little difference in the density of 
the loading. The rush hour peak is generally shorter in 
other cities and there is no such traffic density anywhere 
else in the country as we find on the main East and West 
Side Interborough subway lines; but to a stranger, the con- 
ditions at the Park Street station on the Cambridge sub- 
way line in Boston, the Thirteenth Street station on the 
subway line in Philadelphia, and the Thirty-third Street 
station on the Lexington Avenue subway line in New 
York show very much the same conditions of service and 
overloading. The same thing would hold true at the inter- 
section of Grand Avenue, Halstead Street ard Milwaukee 
Avenue in Chicago, of Woodward, State and Gratiot 
Streets in Detroit, or of Flatbush Avenue, Livingston 
Street and Lafayette Avenue in Brooklyn, as to the traffic 
and service on street surface lines. 

In other words, due to the abnormal increase in traffic 
during the rush hours over the other hours of the day, the 
companies find it necessary to carry a great many pas- 


- sengers standing, and these conditions are no worse in 


New York, as far as the street surface cars are concerned, 


than in the other cities. 


The Northern States Power Company has used radio 
communication successfully in quickly locating “trouble” 
on its lines. When the two St. Croix transmission lines 
tripped out at 1:55 p.m. on Jan. 30 both telephone lines 
to St. Croix were put out of commission. F. J. Gerlich, 
superintendent of the service department, lost no time 
getting to the radio set and upon tuning in immediately 
heard the wireless operator at St. Croix calling Minne- 
 apolis. © ‘By means of radio-telephone communication the 
~ trouble on the transmission lines was quickly cleared up, 
and both lines were back in service by 2:05 p.m. (within 
ten minutes). Wire telephone communication was not 
re-established until half an hour later. 
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Novel Traffic Tower an Aid 
to Railway 


Electric Device on Tubular Steel Pole Controlled from 
Booth at Curb Makes Possible Installation at 
Center of Intersection 
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HE presence of electric railway tracks in the street 

often complicates the problem of traffic control by 
making it impossible for the directing authority to 
place himself in the exact center of an intersection. If 
the ordinary “Go—Stop” semaphore is used, it must be 
placed on one side of the street, and it is difficult for 
traffic on the opposite side of the street to see the sema- 
phore over the tops of passing vehicles. This results in 
confusion and delay, from which the railway suffers 
quite as much as the vehicular traffic. In order to over- 
come the difficulty the Department of Public Safety of 
the city of Scranton, Pa., working in conjunction with 


Specially Designed Traffic Tower in Scranton, Pa, 


the Scranton Railway, has designed a traffic signal 
somewhat different from any that is used elsewhere. 

The signals are given by colored electric lights facing 
in the four directions. The tower is so slender that it 
can be placed in the center of the roadway directly 
between the street car tracks and is sufficiently tall so 
that it cannot be obscured by passing vehicles. An 
operator comfortably housed in a booth at the curb 
operates the signal. The upright, supplied by the rail- 
way company, is an 8-in, tubular steel pole, 16 ft. in 
height, set in a pyramidal concrete base, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The box at the top to 
house the lenses and lights has a clearance of 14 ft. 
from the pavement. The clearance is an important 
point, because a lower box might be damaged by a motor 
truck passing too close. Eight lights are located in 
this box, a red and a green on each of the four sides. 
Four additional red lights are set around the base of 
the pole for use as a warning of the presence of the 
tower when the upper lights are not in operation. 

All the lights are manipulated by the operator at the 
curb, whose position is raised sufficiently so that he can 
clearly see traffic approaching from any direction. By 
a single motion he changes one set of lights from green 
to red, stopping one movement, and simultaneously the 
lights controlling cross traffic from red to green, start- 
ing the other movement. When the lights change a 
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gong rings to warn pedestrians. An electric heater is 
provided in the booth for the comfort of the operator, 
and it is planned to replace the heater with an electric 
fan when the weather makes the latter more desirable. 

The first of these towers was installed about Jan. 1, 
1928, at Lackawanna and Wyoming Avenues. On week- 
days the operator is on duty from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
those being the hours of heavy vehicular traffic on 
Lackawanna Avenue. When he leaves the booth he 
switches on the red lights at the base, which remain 
throughout the night as a warning. The performance 
of the apparatus has been so satisfactory that it is now 
proposed to install similar traffic towers at nine other 
intersections in the congested district. 

After careful study of the movement of street cars 
turning into and out of Lackawanna Avenue, it has been 
decided that better results will be obtained by having 
each tower independent of the others, rather than hav- 
ing them interlocked. The operators should co-operate 
with each other to expedite the movement of traffic, but 
it is thought that it would delay movement if the sev- 
eral signals were controlled at all points by the con- 
ditions at any one point. 


Plush Seats for Safety Cars 


New Cars of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad Have Separate Exit and Entrance, 23-In. 
Aisle and 36-In. Seat Width—Comfort of 
Passengers Chief Consideration 


DISTINCT step in the direction of making trans- 

portation more salable has been taken in the de- 
sign of twelve safety cars recently placed in service by 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad on its 
city line in Milwaukee, Wis. The idea of making the 
ride as attractive as possible has been the governing 
consideration. In doing this, it is notable that the in- 
terpretation, in terms of equipment, of this conception 
of selling a ride is almost entirely responsible for all 
deviations from the standard safety car. 

Briefly, the car has been designed with increased 
length and width. The additional length has gone into 
longer platforms with double doors to permit simulta- 
neous loading and unloading and hence faster sched- 


Exterior of North Shore One-Man Car 


ules. The addition in width has permitted a wider 
aisle and wider seats. But in point of comfort and 
appearance, the seats are far better than the slat seats 
with which the earlier safety cars were equipped, and 
they are also considered by the company a decided im- 
provement over the more generally used rattan seats. 
The seats used are of full spring construction, covered 
with a figured green plush, and manufactured by Hale & 
Kilburn. 


Interior of North Shore Car Showing Plush Seats 


The increased length and width of the cars necessi- 
tated larger sections for the side frames and platform 
supports. The weight is 19,700 lb. light, and the seat- 
ing capacity thirty-two. .The cars are provided with 
standard safety controls and air brakes. The inside 
of the car is finished in cherry. Electric heating is used 
with Railway Utility Company thermostatic control. 
The trucks follow closely the Cincinnati Car Company’s 
standard design, but they have been strengthened to 
accommodate the increased body weight. The trucks 
have a standard 8-ft. wheelbase and are equipped with 
two GEH-264 motors. Wheels are 26-in. rolled steel. 
The trucks are also equipped with Smith-Ward slack 
adjusters. 

The principal dimensions of the North Shore car 
ars as follows: 


Over-all lengthy 5:5 cis, ete S pees bis se oc nea Bea 29 ft. 6 in 
Platform © length)’ osc swish sami le mae eee ate erg eee 5 ft. 6 cin 
Over-all width. ' isc). 0% was cosas & ne bo 5 oe 8 ft. 13 in 
Door opening Coleen, oedema ate eyo thee 5 ne one 24 in 
Aisle witli ::.siibne Ben ead =m welo donee tare ts dene ee 23 in 
Seat Widths hei os sn cqies coder oi ctnleh-s ate ete diane deeaneteaniE OMe 36 in 
Seat spoil ye, Agee acove ote. x crear amet te tn eae 28 in 


From the above it will be noted that the North Shore 
car is approximately 14 ft. longer than the original 
standard car and that the platform has 1 ft. of extra 
length. The width has been increased by 38 in., while 
the aisle width has been increased from 21 to 23 in. 
and each seat has been given 1 in. additional width. 
The seat spacing is the same as that of the standard, 
namely 284 in. The car has been designed for one-man 
operation only, and has proved very satisfactory in the 
Milwaukee service. 

The farebox is located in a convenient place, easily 
accessible to the entering passenger and the operator 
in charge of the car. To facilitate operation transfers 
are issued only at a transfer point, where the passenger 
leaves the car. This has, to a great extent, lightened the 
work performed by the operator. 


United States Consul B. S. Hayen, Leipzig, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, reviews the German 
government’s present effort to cireumvent the coal short- 
age by electrification of the State Railways. By demon- 
strating the superiority in service and economic effi- 
ciency of electricity over steam it is hoped to offset the 
handicap to German railway transportation resulting 
from the occupation of the Ruhr coal fields and the 
deliveries previously made under the Versailles Treaty. 
Not only railways, but factories, will be compelled to use 
electric power. Lack of coal has forced the German 
State Railway Administration to withdraw a large num- 
ber of trains. 
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Carrying Safety to the Public—I 


Increasing Volume of Traffic Emphasizes Need for Consideration of Street 
; Accidents—In Sixteen Years Automobile Deaths Have Increased 
: Thirty-five Times— Remedies by Legislation Are of 


Questionable Value—Organized Safety Campaigns 
Have Reduced Fatalities Greatly 


By C. W. Price 


Vice-President in Charge of Safety, Elliott Service Company, 
New York City 


NOTE: The continuous 


important for the electric railway. Fairly 
consistent work has been done in promoting 
safety in the railway’s own organization, and 
with good results, but the larger work of 
making safety a community-wide activity 
remains to be done. Just how to go about 
this from the point of view of the railway 
executive, and what may be accomplished, 


which this is the first. The author has had 
a great deal of experience in this work. For 
twelve years he was with the International 
Harvester Company, during which time he 
organized the twenty-three plants for safety. 
For four years he was assistant to the Com- 
pensation Commission of Wisconsin, working 
on the drafting of a complete new code of 
laws covering safety. In 1913 he assisted 
in organizing the National Safety Council, afterward serv- 
ing as vice-president, field secretary and general manager. 
During the war he directed the work of organizing for 
safety in all the arsenals and navy yards. He has done 


_ pioneer work in organizing local councils and in promoting 


public safety and safety instruction in the public schools. 


HE editor of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has 

asked me to answer this question: Can the public 

be reached with the safety idea? Or to put the 
question in another form: Can safety be organized 
in a community as successfully as it has been organized 
in the great industries, with a continuous campaign 
of education which finally will grip the interest of all 
of the people and cause them to stop being careless 
and begin being careful? My answer is that it can be 
done. However, if I would convince the practical elec- 
tric railway executive I must not only prove that it has 
been done but I must tell how it was done. 

In succeeding articles I shall, therefore, outline those 
features of an organized community effort which have 
proved determining factors in reaching the public in 
cities where substantial reductions have been made in 
accidents. During the past three years a definite plan 
of organization and a program of activities for com- 
munity safety have been developed. These are as well 


_ defined as the program for a great industry, a program 


which if applied in any community with the same leader- 


_ ship will realize equally satisfactory results. 


But in this first article I wish to present some facts 


_ regarding the present accident situation and the status 


of public opinion. 
A recent analysis of the accident experience of a 
number of electric railways revealed the significant fact 


that from 65 per cent to 75 per cent of the accidents 


could not be prevented by any effort on the part of the 
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employees, no matter how loyal they were 
to the:safety idea; if prevented at all it 
must be by reaching the drivers and pedes- 
trians on the streets. 

It is not necessary to remind any rail- 
way man that the traffic situation is rap- 
idly growing more complex and difficult to 
cope with. A recent analysis of accidents 
in representative cities of the United 
States showed that over two-thirds of the 
accidents on the streets were due to auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 

It is difficult for us to realize how new 
this problem is in our community life. 
Before 1906 or thereabout there was no 
automobile problem. In that year there 
were only a few thousand machines, and 
the government reported 374 deaths caused by automo- 
biles, while in 1922 there were 12,357,376 automobiles 
thronging our streets and highways and, according to 
insurance statisticians, approximately 13,900. lives were 
sacrificed by this new and giant hazard. Seven people 
were killed by automobiles for every one killed by 
street cars. 

A factor in this problem which has not been recog- 
nized sufficiently is this: Fifteen years ago the ma- 
jority of the owners and drivers of automobiles were 
citizens of some means and responsibility. Today the 
millions of cheap cars manufactured and the enormous 
number of second-hand cars thrown on the market each 
year make possible the ownership of cars by a class 
of citizens, especially young men, who are of the more 
reckless type—men of little sense of responsibility. 
Add to this list the rapidly increasing number of drivers 
of taxicabs and trucks, many of whom are incompetent. 
Then picture these thousands of swiftly moving cabs 
and trucks and automobiles fighting their way through 
narrow streets, many of which were laid out for horse- 
drawn vehicles, and we have a suggestion of some of 
the factors which are daily adding to the complexity 
of the problems confronting the railway executive of 
today. 

In many cities, during the past two years, the toll 
of deaths and injuries reported in the daily press has 
aroused public sentiment to a point where the people 
are demanding that something be done to control the 
evil. 

As is usually the case in a sudden fit of alarm, all 
sorts of remedies are being suggested. Some insist 
that what is needed is more police, better traffic judges, 
heavy fines, and even the imposition of jail sentences. 
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These people forget the perfectly obvious fact that 
law enforcement is possible only as soon, and no sooner, 
as public opinion is developed to a point where, first, 
it will tolerate law enforcement, and, second, demand 
that the laws be enforced. The experience of every 
city in which successful work has been done in con- 
trolling the accident situation emphasizes the fact that 
there is only one final solution—an organized commu- 
nity-wide educational campaign, which will reach every 
man, woman and child and change his attitude and 
habits. To appreciate what such a campaign will mean 
we only need to recall the campaign for better sanita- 
tion and health which during the past twenty years has 
so greatly improved our habits of life. -Consider the 
vital place which health instruction has come to occupy 
in our homes, our schools and the newspapers and 
magazines. Safety must come to occupy just such a 
place in our community life if we would solve the acci- 
dent problem. 

St. Louis, Milwaukee and Washington are good ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished through organized 
effort, as is shown by the following records: 


-—— Accidental Death s——. 


Per Cent 

St. Louis 1917 1922 Reduction 
Total deaths. See ei) 334 34 
Street railways... P 32 14 56 
Steam railways..... : , 50 20 60 
EndGstrial. 653 ac Atte mene i! 15 86 
School children............. ie 50 25 50 
Automobiles (per 10,000 machines)..... . 32 13 60 

Per Cent 

Milwaukee 1919 1921 Reduction 
Total deathy ws c-,vact-5 pec ee Ee) ee Rm A | 243 24 
Automobiles (per 10,000 machines)... . eae 26 12 54 


In Washington, D. C., remarkable results have been 
‘achieved by the first two months of organized work. 
A “Safety Week” was conducted the last week of No- 
vember, 1922, and a permanent organization was de- 
veloped during January, 1923. The record for February 
and March, as compared with 1922, shows that the total 
deaths were reduced 32 per cent, the total traffic deaths 
reduced 43 per cent, and the total children’s deaths re- 
duced 65 per cent. 

The experience of some dozen cities in which com- 
munity safety has been organized has taught us that 
certain factors are indispensable to obtain success in 
the initial steps in developing a permanent organization 
and in the promotion of the continuous campaign. Since 
these articles are written primarily for the attention 
of railway executives, who in their respective commu- 
nities may be called upon to take an active part in 
developing a safety organization, it may be well here to 
outline somewhat in detail these factors: 

1. Where there is a Chamber of Commerce safety should 
be organized as a department of it. This plan provides 
for a permanent anchorage of the movement in an institu- 
tion of standing and is in line with the growing tendency 
among business men to centralize civic activities and to 
avoid the multiplication of new organizations. 

2. Because the success of a safety campaign depends 
on the wholehearted co-operation of a large number of in- 
dividuals and organizations, it is exceedingly important 
that the president of the organization be a citizen of stand- 
ing who will command the confidence and support of the 
whole community. Such a man is necessary to draw into 
the organization strong men and women who will act as 
chairmen and members of committees. In a number of 


cities the movement has ended in failure because of the 
lack of such leadership. 

8. In the larger communities it is absolutely essential 
to the suecess of the work that a paid secretary or man- 
ager be employed to give his entire time to it. Because 
community safety is of such recent development, it is diffi- 
cult to secure a man of experience for this position. There- 
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fore, in many cases it is necessary to select some local man 
and train him. Given-a fair education, the two indis- 
pensable qualifications in such a man are leadership and 
organizing ability. 

4. There are two successful ways of financing a safety 
organization. The first is to finance it out of the budget 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The Milwaukee Safety 
Council is a good example of this plan. The second plan 
is to secure contributions from those business concerns 
which will be financially benefited, such as the public 
utilities, industries and concerns having commercial vehicles 
on the streets. Under the second plan, it has been found 
that where accidents are reduced as the result of a suc- 
cessful campaign and a corresponding reduction in insur- 
ance premiums is made, the concerns are willing to renew 
their contributions each year. 

5. The following has been found to be a practical work- 
ing plan for a safety organization: 


President. 
Vice-presidents, three or more. 
Manager. 
Treasurer. 


The following committees: 


Finance Drivers’ School 
Publicity Industries 
Police Women’s 
Schools Traffic 

Posters Speakers 


Statistics 


The officers and chairmen of committees constitute the 
executive committee. 


It is important in the initial stages of developing an or- 
ganization to secure the support of all city officials who are 
in a position to give co-operation, such as the mayor, chief 
of police, superintendent of schools, traffic court judge, 
coroner and street commissioners. These officers should 
be given important positions on the committees. 

6. In a subsequent article, the subject of publicity will 
be covered more fully, but at this time I wish to point 
out the necessity in the initial steps of giving wide pub- 
licity to the plan of organization and the program of 
activities. It is difficult for the average person to under- 
stand how a community-wide safety effort can be organized 
that will reach all of the people. In order to convince 
them, they must be shown in a simple-and constructive 
way just how it is to be done.. In addition to daily pub- 
licity in the newspapers, it is advisable to issue a small 
leaflet containing an outline of the organization with the 
names of the officers and a brief description of the yarious 
activities. It is also advisable to have speakers appear 
before the representative clubs of business men and present 
the scope and purpose of the campaign. 


Resistance to Water Flow Through Valves 


XPERIMENTS made in the laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin* have shown that in the flow 
of water through valves and pipes from 4 to 12 in. in 
diameter, globe valves offer from fifteen to forty times 
the resistance of gate valves, the ratio increasing 
with the size of the valve. The length of straight pipe 
of the valve size which will produce the same loss of 
head as the valve varies from # to 4 ft. for fully opened 
gate valves and from 20 to 35 ft. for fully open globe 
valves. In the case of globe valves the smaller valves 
are equivalent to the greater length of pipe measured 
in pipe diameters. 
The loss of head in clean, wrought iron pipe from 
+ to 12 in. diameter is 


where H is the loss in head per 100 ft. of pipe; V 
is the velocity of flow in feet per second and d is the 
pipe diameter in feet. 


*See Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Engineering Series, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, by C. I. Corp and R. OQ. Ruble, U. of W. Engineering 
Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. 
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Freight Business Built Up By 
Making Special Schedules 


Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad Adopts the Slogan 
“Last to Leave, First to Arrive” and Campaign 
for Freight on the Basis of Service 


HE Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad connects San 
Francisco with the fertile valleys of Sonoma County 
by steamer across San Francisco Bay and via Petaluma 
River to Petaluma, whence the company’s rail system 
reaches out to farming communities that produce 
heavily in perishable commodities, such as poultry, 
eggs, berries, fruit, etc. Most of the territory served 
is traversed by excellent paved roads, and because the 
districts are all prosperous automobiles are plentiful. 
Under these conditions the passenger travel is com- 
paratively light and there is good opportunity for 
effective service in the rapid transportation of freight. 
Special attention has, therefore, been given to arrang- 
ing schedules that would be most convenient to freight 
shippers; also to building spur tracks to warehouses 
wherever it was at all possible, regardless of the 
amount of tonnage offered at the time and with the 


idea that the track facilities would increase the tonnage.. 


So far, company officials report, there has not been a 
single case where these spurs have not proved to be 
well worth while. The company’s freight business has 
been increased almost 30 per cent in the past year, 
tonnages handled for the past six years being: 


...1383,173 tons 1920 
..120,077 tons 1921 
Ste Ue 114,256tons 1922 


. 140,082 tons 
- 159,950 tons 


Of the 11,000 acres planted to apples, which are 
tributary to the system, only 4,000 acres are yet in full 
bearing and the yield should increase at the rate of 
25 per cent annually. The present apple shipments 
over the railway total about 1,000 cars annually. About 
the same number of cars of eggs are also handled. Both 
commodities are shipped in refrigerator cars, the eggs 
being consigned chiefly to New York and the apples 
to all parts of the United States. The demand for the 
apples is particularly good due to their being about 
three weeks earlier than apples grown in other parts 
of the country. ; 

Freight schedules are arranged to afford an overnight 
service each way between San Francisco and the points 
served by the railway. Southbound freight schedules 


Commerce Chamber Taken Over the System 


are fitted to the needs of each commodity produced in 
the territory served, the objective always being the 
delivery to the markets as early as practicable after 
the commodity is harvested. This can be done so 
effectively that fruit or berry growers and poultrymen 
can place today’s produce on the breakfast table in 
San Francisco tomorrow morning. 

In the opposite direction freight can leave San Fran- 
cisco late in the evening and reach the northern termini 
early in the morning. Thus retail dealers, by phoning 
the San Francisco wholesaler as late as 4.p.m., can re- 
ceive goods desired by 7 a.m. on the following morning. 
This condition enables the retailer to do business on 
small capital investment and to carry only small stocks, 


A Number of Appié¢, Berry and Other Fruit Shippers Depend on the Petaluma Line 
for Fast Service 
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Thus he does not need to risk losses on stock that does 
not move readily or which deteriorates rapidly, and 
his insurance, interest on investment and storage re- 
quirements are lower. 

The company has not overlooked the opportunity to 
advertise the fact that this overnight service makes 
faster time than the U. 8. mail. A consignment of 
freight delivered to the company’s wharf in San Fran- 
cisco at 4p.m. will reach the consignee at 7 o’clock on the 
following morning, while the 
invoice mailed in San Fran- 
cisco at the time the goods 
were shipped is not delivered 
until noon of the next day. 

The passenger patronage 
on this system consists almost 
entirely of rural residents 
traveling between their 
ranches and trading points. 
In 1916 approximately 809,- 
000 passengers were handled. 
In 1922, despite considerable 
growth of the territory, the 
number of passengers han- 
dled had decreased to 600,000 
annually. This decrease has 
been due largely to the 
increased use of privately 
owned automobiles. ‘Thus far 
there has been no commercial Walt Ghd Seace eie ot 
competition of auto stage or P. & S. BR. Ry. 
Treight companies. 

The slogan “Every employee a business solicitor” has 
been most effectively carried out by this company, as 
described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of June 10, 
1916, page 1097. A feature of the company’s public 
relations work is the practice of taking the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the principal towns 
served over the line so as to keep them familiar with 
improvements and other company activities. Every 
effort is made to tie the line as closely as possible to 
the community. The general manager belongs to all 
Chambers of Commerce and sees to it that the real 
value of the company’s service to the community is 
properly kept before the people. 


Forestville 


Time Saver on San Francisco Railway 


Mirror at Entrance to Tunnel in San Francisco 


HE mirror shown in the accompanying illustration 

has been placed just inside the west entrance to 
Twin Peaks tunnel, in San Francisco, to enable the 
motormen to see if the trolley wheel is on the trolley 
wire before starting through the tunnel. 


| Forum _ 


Way Engineer Emphasizes the Importance 
of Wood Preservation 
PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., May 7, 19238. 


l ; The Readers 


To the Editors: 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
April 21 there appeared an editorial entitled “There is 
Economic Necessity Behind the Wood Preservation 
Movement.” This, I feel, is worth enlarging upon at 
this time because of the extreme importance of the 
subject to our industry. 

In the issue of the paper for March 18, 1922 (pages 
460-462), I discussed an article on the accounting fea- 
tures of tie treatment, written by Earl Stimson, chief 
engineer of maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
I incidentally took advantage of the opportunity thus 
offered to explain the timber situation in this country 
as disclosed by government statistics, available to every- 
one interested enough in the subject to send for copies. 


I also outlined some of the essential economic features 


of wood preservation, presenting facts which cannot be 
controverted. They showed the actual unfortunate 
timber situation in the United States at that time, and 
conditions are certainly no better today than they were 
when the figures quoted were compiled. The data are 
worthy of being taken out of the file and given careful 
thought and study. : 

Not more than 25 per cent of the original timber 
of our country now remains standing, and the annual 
growth is only about 35,000,000,000 ft., board measure, 
as against an annual consumption of from 100,000,000,- 
000 to 110,000,000,000 ft., board.measure, out of which 
only about 1,500,000,000 ft. is being treated for all 
purposes. How long are we going to ignore the “hand- 
writing on the wall’? 

The wood preservation committee of the American 
Electric Railway Engineering Association, which is 
functioning this year for the first time as a special com- 
mittee, is endeavoring to bring the existing wood 
preserving specifications of the association up to date, 
and to present for adoption as many additional specifica- 
tions as practicable, following along the lines of most 
generally accepted practice. In this way our member 
companies will have at their disposal up-to-date in- 
formation as to what they can and should do. But in 
the final analysis the situation that confronts us is very 
well covered by the old proverb: ‘You can lead a horse 
to. water, but you cannot make him drink.” Unfor- 
tunately it is too late to “lock the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen.” How long are we going to 
remain blind to the facts? 

Part of the ultimate solution is, of course, in imme- 
diate and extensive reforestration. But in the mean- 
time, until the results of this work are available for 
consumption at least a generation or more hence, wood 
preservation must be practiced on a much larger scale 
than at present, in order to reduce rather than increase 
the rate of timber depletion. There is a considerable 
range in the matter of choice of treatment to be used, 
the effectiveness of the different methods being very 
largely proportional to their respective costs, but re- 
gardless of the costs the expense is more than justified 
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by the results obtained and any treatment is better than 
| none at all. Effective wood preservation is not limited 
to the use of coal-tar creosote oil, although this has 
always been recognized as the most effective. There is 
a satisfactory treatment for every use to which timber 
is put and for almost every kind of timber used for 
construction purposes. Every dollar spent in this way 
will be returned through the resulting increase in the 
useful life of the material treated and the accompanying 
reduction in the annual charge for depreciation. 
HOWARD H. GEORGE, 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Lg Rs era Seager She 


Three-Car Detroit Train Cismimar ent with 
Two-Car Milwaukee Train 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 
4 : MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 5, 1928. 
To the Editors: 

The article on the latest idea in articulated cars in 
the April 28 issue was of particular interest, as this 
type of car has received a good deal of attention 
from us. The argument for a train of this type, on 
account of its advantages as to track space occupied 
for the number of passengers carried, is entirely 
patent, but when it comes to the advantage claimed in 
economy by reducing the platform labor expense through 
minimizing the number of car operators, we wonder if 
the proposers of the three-car articulated train have 
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not overlooked something in the arrangement to pro- 
duce the maximum economy in this respect. 

This three-car train with four operators does not 
produce any saving over the three-car multiple-unit train 
or the motor car and two trailers, such as are operated 
in Boston and elsewhere. The articulation of two cars 
with the arrangement which we brought out for Mil- 
waukee in 1920 permits the operation of a train seat- 
ing 104 passengers with two men.* Comparing the 
figures given for Detroit’s Woodward Avenue line, 
their proposed two three-car articulated trains would 
require eight men for 300 seated passengers, whereas 
three of our two-car articulated trains would require 
but six men for 306 seats. 

We built our trains out of two old cars, and were 
therefore limited somewhat in the seating capacity 
which we could install; but on new construction it is 
conceivable that the seating capacity could be increased 
somewhat more on a two-car unit, and still keep within 
clearance lines. 

The only other feature of the articulated three-car 
train, as proposed, which might limit the usefulness of 
such an outfit would be that its length (113 ft. over all) 
would make it somewhat unwieldy to handle in the shop, 
especially on transfer tables or under usual crane 
arrangements. J. H. Lucas, 


Superintendent of Rolling Stock. 


*Milwaukee’s three-truck train was described in the ELEcTrRic 
RAILWAY» JOURNAL for Jan. 15, 1921, Vol. 57, page 131. 


Transportation 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which met in Wash- 


tion scheme. 


Commerce Chamber Discusses 


Large Attendance at Meeting in New York This Week—Principal Topics 
Considered Were Finance and Co-ordination of Various Means of 
Transportation, Especially Steam Railroad, Highway and Vessel 


Some phases of this study 


and Thursday, group luncheon meetings 
in the.afternoons of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, with a general business  ses- 
sion on the afternoon of Thursday, and 
general meetings each evening with 
addresses by speakers of national im- 
portance or some other program of 
general interest. This report relates 
particularly to matters of electric rail- 
way interest which came up at the dif- 


ington a year ago, chose New York as 
the place of its eleventh annual conven- 
tion, which took place May 8 to May 11. 
There was'a large attendance, and the 
American Electric Railway Association 
was represented by a committee of ten 
members with ten alternates. The offi- 
cial topics, according to the program, 
were “Transportation in All Its Phases 
in the United States” and “Europe and 
Europe’s Affairs.” Actually, the papers 
and discussion on transportation were 
practically limited to steam railroad 
‘affairs, transportation on the highways 
and maritime matters. It is under- 
stood, however, that the work of the 
five special committees on transporta- 


_ tion which have been appointed by the 


chamber for a comprehensive study 
of all phases of the transportation 
situation will include the function of 
the electric railway in the transporta- 


were brought out at the meeting of 
the transportation and communication 
group on Wednesday afternoon, when 
progress reports were read of the sub- 
committees of this group. 

At the meeting of national councillors 
of the chamber, held on May 7, for the 
nomination of directors, two electric 
railway men were nominated, namely, 
Philip H. Gadsden of Philadelphia to 
represent the second district, and Paul 
Shoup of San Francisco as head of the 
Department of Foreign Commerce. 
They were subsequently elected by the 
delegates at large. The choice for direc- 
tor of transportation and communica- 
tion department was A. L. Humphrey, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


GENERAL MEETING ON TUESDAY 


The general plan of the convention 
was the holding of general meetings in 
the mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday 


ferent meetings. 

Some statistics of national import 
presented in the address of President 
Julius H. Barnes at the general meet- 
ing on Tuesday morning were that since 
1900 the population of the country has 
increased 40 per cent, the volume of 
food production 38 per cent, the volume 
of mine production 128 per cent, the 
volume of factory production 95 per 
cent. The per capita annual earnings in 
the United States in 1850 were ap- 
proximately $100, in 1890 approxi- 
mately $200, and in 1920 approximately 
$600. The total national wealth is now 
$300,000,000,000. The freight car of 
1875, which was 65 per cent dead load 
and 35 per cent earning cargo, has been 
developed so that now there are cars 
20 per cent dead weight and 80 per cent 
earning load. Per railroad employee in 
1922, the railroads of the country 
showed 243,000 ton-miles and 21,600 
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passenger-miles. Per $100 of capi- 
ta investment the record was 1,750 
ton-miles. During the last year the use 
of the motor truck has been developed, 
until last year the actual tonnage listed 
by it exceeded 50 per cent of the ton- 
nage of all the railroads combined, in- 
dicating that the subject of transporta- 
tion must be studied and developed in 
wider aspects than railroad develop- 
ment alone. This has led to the ap- 
pointment by the chamber of five spe- 
cial committees to study various phases 
of the transportation situation, namely, 
railroad consolidations, governmental 
relations, relative rates, motor trans- 
port and waterways. 

In an address on Tuesday evening 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, mentioned the greatly increased 
consumption of conveniences and com- 
forts per capita of the population, 
which, he maintained, is normal prog- 
ress. He also outlined some of the 
methods by which commerce and in- 
dustry may keep the nation permanently 
prosperous. On the first point he said 
that we must get away from the notion 
that pre-war standards of living and 
volume of business would be normal 
now. We have been able to add to our 
standards of living by more general 
distribution of many articles and by in- 
creased efficiency of production and dis- 
tribution. 

He referred to the present industrial 
recovery and said that the government 
index shows wholesale prices today 
about 30 per cent below the crest of 
1920, but 6 per cent above that of nine 
months ago. Increases in price, he 
said, are a necessary accompaniment 
of business recovery. We are un- 
doubtedly in a plane of prosperity and 
should be able to discipline ourselves 
so as to hold onto it. One great need is 
the willingness of people to save their 
enlarged earnings, another is caution 
as regards over-expansion and credit. 

Mr. Hoover said that now there is a 
tendency to an increase in the construc- 
tion of buildings, railways and plant and 
equipment generally, as well as fed- 
eral, state, and municipal construction. 
Tax-free securities lie at the base of a 
good deal of the last, but in the 
speaker’s opinion all government work 
of this character except that which is 
essential should be deferred in times 
like these. 


Group MEETINGS ON TUESDAY 


At the meeting on Tuesday afternoon 
of the finance group, one of the papers 
was by Pierpont V. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent National City Company, on the 
subject of credit requirements of the 
railroads from the standpoint of the 
investor. Among other things Mr. 
Davis pointed out that there had been 
a great change in the investment mar- 
ket due to the income tax law and the 
large number of tax-free securities 
issued. Large investors were turning 
generally to these tax-free securities 
and selling their railroad and other 
taxable securities. He knew of one 
very large estate which had now only 


about a million dollars in taxable 
securities. 

The average sale per customer of 
taxable ‘securities by his concern is 
$3,500, whereas before the war it was 
ten or twenty times that. Another fac- 
tor in the reduction of the demand for 
railroad securities was the competition 
for funds by foreign nations and the 
issue of securities by public utility com- 
panies to a much larger extent than 
twenty years ago. Referring to the 
railroad situation he spoke of the plans 
for valuation which had been urged by 
some with the idea that the railroads 
were greatly over-capitalized, whereas 
it is now found they are considerably 
under-capitalized. 

The civic development group dis- 
cussed immigration. John W. O’Leary, 
chairman of the immigration commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce, said 
the present 3 per cent law is wise as a 
temporary policy, but it is not a per- 
manent solution of the problem. This 
must be worked out on a selective basis, 
which will give preference to the more 
desirable classes of immigrants. Much 
can be done to help out the labor short- 
age by shifting the unemployed from 
certain industries to others where they 
are needed. For example—the 250,000 
coal miners said to be unnecessary can 
be placed in other lines of endeavor. 

Congressman Albert Johnson, chair- 
man of the House committee on im- 
migration, thought that future legisla- 
tion is likely to be tighter rather than 
looser. The present law allows a pos- 
sible annual influx of 357,800 persons, 
and for the present year all but 45,000 
have already arrived. The committee 
on immigration of the House wants to 
go back to 1890, as the status for 
basing the new law. This is so as to 
give more weight to the Northern races 
of Europe. In future legislation pro- 
vision must also be made to take care 
of relatives of those who have already 
come to this country. | 

Allen T. Burns, of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, showed that, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, the southeastern countries 
of Europe have sent immigrants who 
have become naturalized sooner than 
those from the older, northwestern 
countries. He said that the applicants 
for citizenship were largely from 
among the skilled workers. 

At the meeting of the fabricated pro- 
duction group, Robert S. Binkerd said 


_the annual average freight haulage per 


inhabitant in the United States was 
about 4,000 ton-miles, or ten times the 
average in Europe. This situation must 
lead to ultimate decentralization of pro- 
duction, he said. As showing the de- 
velopment of this idea during recent 
years, mention was made of the growth 
of satellite communities on the outskirts 
of large cities, and the movement of 
factories to smaller towns. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was suggested 
that the closed shop question had had 
some effect in causing manufacturing 
plants to seek new locations. This was 
admitted, but it appeared to be the 
sense of the meeting that a certain 
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amount of decentralization was the ul- 
timate solution of the freight trans- 
portation problem. 

The discussion of the domestic trans- 


“portation group centered in cost re- 


duction by elimination of transportation 
wastes in distribution. A factor in this, 
said W. Lee Cotter, is proper ware- 
housing with the aid of pool-car ship- 
ping. The pool car is a car fully loaded 
but containing consignments for dif- 
ferent consignees, distribution being 
effected through the largest consignee 
or, preferably, through a public ware- 
house. Other speakers backed up Mr. 
Cotter in his statements. The general 
plan of store-door delivery by the rail- 
way was urged by W. J. L. Banham, 
who said that the plan has been widely 
used in Canada and elsewhere, and. has 
been successful. The object is to re- 
lieve congestion at terminals and expe- 
dite delivery. Discussion in general 
favored Mr. Banham’s proposition. 

The group on transportation and com- 
munication confined its discussion on 
Tuesday afternoon to maritime matters. 


GENERAL SESSION ON WEDNESDAY 


The meetings of Wednesday began 
with a general session at the Metro- 
politan Opera House with President 
Barnes in the chair. The topic of the 
morning was “Developing a National 
System of Rail, Water and Highway 
Transportation.” There was an address 
in favor of waterways by C. A. Newton, 
member of Congress from Missouri. 
This was followed by an address on 
“Co-ordination of Railroads, Waterways 
and Highways,” by Charles H. Mark- 
ham, president Illinois Central Railroad, 
who thought that the public was some- 
times deceived as to the relative cost 
of furnishing the various forms of 
transportation because of the expendi- 
tures made out of public funds for the 
construction and maintenance of navi- 
gable waterways and hard surfaced 
highways. The taxpayers foot these 
bills, whereas the rail lines bear the 
expense of the roadways used by them. 
Thus, between 1910 and 1922 more than 
$3,000,000,000 was expended in this 
country upon the construction and main- 
tenance of good roads, toward which the 
operation of motor vehicle carriers con- 
tributed comparatively little. In the 
speaker’s opinion, the destruction of 
lightly built roads by heavy trucks was 
so great as to call for some remedy, 
and he suggested the construction of 
short stretches of hard surfaced roads 
designed primarily for the use of motor 
trucks, to be built only where the condi- 
tions were favorable to their use and 
where the saving, as compared with rail 
transportation, would be sufficiently 
large to justify the expense: 

There was also an address on high- 
way transport by Roy D. Chapin of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company, who 
urged a study of the place of the motor 
vehicle and its co-ordination with other 
facilities of transportation. Surveys by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State Highway Department in Connec- 
ticut, he said, showed that in that state 
36 per cent of the motor truck traffic 
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was hauled a distance of 9 miles or less, 
31 per cent between 10 and 29 miles, 
19 per cent between 30 and 69 miles, 
and only 14 per cenc more than 70 miles. 
Most of this haulage was within the 
state, and that for long distance was 
largely made up of special commodities, 


_ such as furniture, where the packing, 


handling and breakage charges made 
truck haulage cheaper than if the move- 
ment had been by rail. He believed that 
actual competition of the motor truck 
with the steam railroad was negligible, 
except for short hauls which the rail- 
roads consider unprofitable. He urged 
the construction of the railroad ter- 
minals in the suburbs of cities rather 
than in the centers and distribution of 
freight from them by trucks. 


eGrouUP MEETINGS 0N WEDNESDAY 


Tke meeting of the transportation 
and communication group on Wednes- 
day afternoon was devoted entirely to 
progress reports of the special com- 
mittees to investigate various trans- 
portation topics, appointed by President 
Barnes. These committees, of which 
there are five, will report to a general 
transportation committee, whose per- 
sonnel has not. yet been completed. 

The first report was on governmental 
relations to transportation and was 
submitted by George A. Post, who said 


‘the committee was studying different 


clauses of the railroad act and was 
unanimously opposed to government 
operation. Carl R. Gray, chairman of 
the committee on railroad consolidation, 
pointed out that this committee was 
considering the national aspects only of 
railroad consolidations and that its 
work would in no way interfere with or 
overlap that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His committee reached 
the opinion that the economies possible 
by consolidation were not very im- 
portant, but there were other advan- 
tages, such as reducing the problems 
of car interchange and rate adjust- 
ments. F. A. Delano reported for the 
committee on adjustment of relative 
freight rate schedules, and was followed 
by A. H. Swayne for the sub-committee 
on the relation of highways and motor 
transport to other transportation 
agencies. 5 

Mr. Swayne said that this commit- 
tee had organized three sub-commit- 
tees, one to review the field of motor 
use outside of the terminal area, 
the second the field of motor use 
inside of the terminal area, and the 
third the legal aspects of highway 
transport in its relation to other car- 
riers. P. H. Gadsden is chairman of 
the third committee. Arrangements 
have been made to secure data and 
other assistance from various govern- 
ment bodies, and the American Electric 
Railway Association will supply figures 
on the cost of operation of electric 
railways. The facts as assembled will 
be correlated either by government 
officials or the staff members of the 
committee. Assistance to the legal 
committee, of which Mr. Gadsden is 
chairman, is being given by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
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merce, which is preparing a statement 
of the municipal regulations of common 
carriers on the highways, by John EK. 
Walker, former tax adviser of the 
Treasury Department, who is studying 
‘taxation of rail, motor and electric 
carriers; by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, and by the Bureau of 


Public Roads. The committee has 
already secured enough facts to show 
that there is a broad field for the 


supplemental use of the motor bus and 
the electric railway and that some 
method of co-ordination is possible 
which will eliminate unnecessary com- 
petitive charges to the public, while 
still preserving the flexibility of service 
in which the public is most interested. 

Progress was also reported by the 
committee on development of water- 
ways and co-ordination of rail and 
waterway service by its chairman, W. L. 
Clause. 

In the foreign commerce group meet- 
ing, George L. Duval explained some 
of the difficulties involved in marketing 
American goods abroad. J. Walter 
Drake, Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
gave several fundamental principles 
which apply to the export of American 
manufactures in general. These are: 
(1) Mass production permits competi- 
tive prices. (2) Personal contact is 
needed with foreign selling agencies. 
(3) World markets are essential to 
balance domestic commerce. (4) The 
new tariff allows for prompt adjust- 
ment with nations which are favorable 
tous. (5) The success of any American 
industry abroad adds to the prestige of 
the others. 

The session of the natural resources 
group was devoted to the subject of 
coal. A report of this meeting appears 
in another column. 

At the meeting of the insurance 
group, Hon. Robert L. Luce, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, said that regula- 
tion, which had been enforced on public 
utilities, is now being applied also to 
the insurance business. In England the 
insurance business is unregulated, and 
the -rates there are correspondingly 
lower. 

Asa S. Wing presented a_ table 
showing the investment in railroad 
securities by the life insurance com- 
panies from 1860 to 1922. Prof. William 
Leslie spoke in favor of government 
regulation of insurance. 

A special meeting was arranged on 
Wednesday afternoon to discuss taxa- 
tion. This group made the following 
formal recommendations, which were re- 
ferred to the board of directors before 
going to the resolutions committee: 

1. Capital gains and capital losses 
should not be recognized for income tax 
purposes. 

2. The present 50 per cent maximum 
surtax should be reduced to 25 per cent. 

3. There should be a general sales tax 
of one half of one per cent on turn- 
overs to make up for proposed repeal 
of the so-called “nuisance” taxes, such 


‘as excise taxes on theater tickets, club 


dues, and occupations of various kinds. 
4. There should be created a court of 
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income tax appeals, entirely separate 
from the treasury department, which 
would sit in various parts of the coun- 
try, so that persons and corporations 
might settle their cases with the gov- 
ernment near their homes. 


GENERAL SESSIONS ON THURSDAY 


This session began with an address 
on the farmers’ interest in transporta- 
tion, by O. E. Bradfute, president of ‘the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
This was followed by an address on the 
need of financial support for the rail- 
roads by W. N. Doak, senior vice-pres- 
ident Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The speaker declared that the 
employees’ interest in adequate financial 
support for the railroads must be 
apparent to all and that those em- 
ployees who do not feel such interest 
should seek other fields of endeavor, 
Labor is also opposed to Federal owner- 
ship, control or operation. He saw 
help from the efforts of the Chamber 
to study the railroad situation. The 
public should be educated to adopt a 
sympathetic attitude toward the rail- 
roads and toward their employees in 
their efforts to furnish transportation, 
and much good can undoubtedly be 
accomplished by both railroads and em- 
ployees going to the public with a joint 
appeal for fair dealing. 

The final address of the session was 
by Walter W. Head, first vice-president 
American Bankers’ Association, whose 
topic was the re-establishment of rail- 
road credit. He pointed out that in 
1920 railroad securities reached the 
lowest point in their history and the 
quotations today still are far below the 
normal trend of such prices in the years 
prior to 1914, though the roads were 
carrying the greatest traffic in their 
history and their efficiency has in- 
creased. The great need now is for 
increased facilities, especially terminals. 

Two elements that enter into every 
loan are, first, whether the tangible 
assets are worth the outstanding capi- 
talization, and second, the prospects 
for future growth. As regards the 
first point, in 1921 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has valued the roads 
for rate-making purposes at consider- 
ably more than the market value of the 
outstanding securities, and only 6 per 
cent less than their par value, so that 
any reasonable allowance for increased 
cost since that time supports the belief 
that the railroads as a whole are not 
over-capitalized. As regards the second 
test, there is a general fear on the 
part of the investor that the railroads 
are victims of too much political pres- 
sure from particular interests. The 
government will probably continue to 
contro] rates and to mediate the wages, 
but with efficient management, loyal 
service from railroad labor and sta- 
bility of regulation, renewed confidence 
should come. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Following the practice of the Cham- 

ber, a series of resolutions was pre- 


sented at the final business meeting, 
for approval by the delegates present. 
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They were offered by the committee on 
resolutions and embraced a variety of 
topics. The following were of par- 
ticular interest to electric railways. 

One resolution declared that the pres- 
ent 3 per cent limit on immigration 
was not adapted to present conditions. 
To this 3 per cent a possible added 
2 per cent quota on a selected basis 
was recommended, and it was suggested 
that this might lead to the placing of 
all immigration on a selective basis. 

As regards the railroads, it was 
pointed out that in 1920 the country 
started on a new constructive trans- 
portation policy. It was urged that 
this liberal policy be followed in the 
future, and it was suggested that much 
yaluable information would be avail- 
able from the results of the trans- 
portation conference recently initiated 
by the Chamber. 

A pledge. of co-operation with the 
National Coal Commission was passed, 
coupled with the statement that the 


Chamber had already gone on record 
in adherence to the open shop principle. 

Greater attention was recommended 
to methods of reducing the fire loss 
and civil responsibility for probable 
loss to others caused by gross negli- 
gence was urged. 

On the subject of public utility regu- 
lation the Chamber passed unanimously 
a resolution favoring state regulation 
in preference to city regulation. The 
full public utility resolution follows: 


Regulation of public utilities has devel- 
oped through its various stages until the 
principle of regulation through a _ body 
created by the State has been recognized 
throughout the country as best calculated 
to result in decisions equitable alike to 
utilities and their patrons and to deter- 
mine the questions of large importance 
both to utilities and their owners and to 
the public. 

The advance which has thus been made 
should be maintained. As the source of 
the power of regulation of utilities, each 
State should exert this power through its 
own agency and should not attempt to dele- 
gate it to local authorities. Such a course 
would represent retrogression, and its con- 
sequences would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the public. 


Complete Unionizanon of Coal Mines 


Would Be Ruinous 


The Various Remedies Commonly Proposed Are Criticised—Six Sugges- 
tions Were Made on Other Ways by Which the Coal 
Situation Can Be Improved 


HE disastrous results which would 

follow the complete unionization of 
the coal industry was the subject of a 
talk given before the recent meeting of 
the Natural Resources Production 
group of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce by J. G. Bradley, president 
of the Elk River Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany. He emphasized the point that 
since 1917 the price of coal has been 
governed by difficulties of distribution. 
Priority orders during the war time, 
the railroad switchmen’s strike, and the 
shopmen’s strike so interfered with the 
transportation of coal that they became 
the dominant factors in the situation. 

As illustrating the effect of railroad 
conditions upon the coal industry Mr. 
Bradley said that a shortage of 20 per 
cent in the number of cars available 
added 12 per cent to the cost of produc- 
tion, a 30 per cent shortage added 19 
per cent, and a 60 per cent shortage 
added 54 per cent.» The latter condition 
is that which now prevails in the West 
Virginia mining district. He predicted 
that the time would come, however, 
when production costs would again 
govern the price of coal. 

The economic future of general busi- 
ness in this country depends upon the 
proper preparation of the coal industry 
to meet this situation. It cannot be 
met, Mr. Bradley said, if labor organiza- 
tions are allowed to dominate the in- 
dustry. He spoke of the annual burden 
of $15,000,000 to $36,000,000 which is 
added to the price of coal in order to 
pay the expenses of “absentee union 
leaders.” Comparing the productivity 
of union miners and non-union miners, 
he stated that the average production 
of coal per man per year in the non- 
union fields of West Virginia is 1,500 


tons, whereas the average for the whole 
country including union mines is only 
650 tons. He declared that complete 
unionization of the coal mines would 
simply mean granting a subsidy to a 
particular group of workers, with con- 
sequent increased costs. 


LEGISLATION Not EFFECTIVE REMEDY 


None of the plans yet proposed to 
improve conditions in the coal industry 
is adequate to solve the problem, ac- 
cording to George H. Cushing, pub- 
lisher, Washington, D. C., who spoke 
on the same occasion. In his opinion 
it would be impossible to remedy exist- 
ing evils of intermittent production and 
price fluctuation by legislative means 
alone. The answer lies rather in a 
comprehensive scheme which will grad- 
ually work improvement in the situation 
by helping the coal industry to help 
itself. 

Mr. Cushing spoke of the various 
remedies that have been suggested and 
outlined the shortcomings of each. The 
first cure considered was the so-called 
“stabilization” plan. This means ar- 
bitrarily wiping out half of the existing 
mines in order that the other half may 
enjoy full-time productive activity. 
Half the miners would be compelled to 
seek other employment under this plan. 
He said that it was very doubtful if 
any practical and legal means could be 
found to accomplish such an end. 

The second plan to be considered 
was that of community storage, whereby 
the mines could maintain a steady pro- 
duction in spite of seasonal fluctuations 
in demand. The objection to such a 
proposal is that it costs from 50 cents 
to 60 cents a ton to put coal in storage 
and take it out again. Hence the 


stored coal could not meet the price 
competition of coal coming direct from 
the mine unless a surcharge were added 
.v t..e iatter. In that case the effect 
would be to raise the price of all coal. 

Consolidation of mines by districts is 
another plan that has been suggested. 
Under this arrangement the uneconom- 
ical mines would be put on the shelf 
and only the more efficient ones oper- 
ated. Unfortunately, the overhead and 
capical charges of the operating mines 
would be nearly doubled by this plan, 


and the price of coal would be increased 


as under the storage plan. 

The fourth scheme discussed by Mr 
Cushing was nationalization. 
would ‘result, he said, in changing the 
ownership without in any way solving 
the problem of operation. All of the 
four remedies have the genera] fault of 
creating a virtual monopoly backed by 
the federal government. He questioned 
whether any private corporation would 
be allowed to do of its own accord what 
it is urged that the state undertake. 

Just what the recommendations of 
the Fact Finding Commission now in- 
vestigating the coal industry will be 
it is impossible to forecast at this time. 
Mr. Cushing said, however, that the in- 
vestigation is becoming so obscure, that 
one might be justified in thinking that 
the ultimate object is to evade the issue. 
At the present time the great users of 
coal, the railroads, the electric railways, 
and the electric power companies, are 
legally held to fixed rates, while at the 
same time they have to purchase fuel at 
whatever price is demanded. A bound 
consumer anda free producer are in- 
congruous. But that dees not mean 
that the producer should therefore be 
subjected to price regulation also. 

Mr. Cushing then outlined the steps 
which could be taken to help the coal 
industry to help itself without any 
revolutionary changes. He mentioned 
first the necessity of putting the rail- 
roads in a better position to serve the 
mines. A second step should be an 
attempt to absolutely ban coal strikes, 
legally when possible, and by force of 
public opinion. In this connection the 
value of staggering the dates of con- 
tract expiration was mentioned. State 
laws requiring a certificate of com- 
petency before a miner can work should 
be abolished. The non-union mine 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way as a force to counteract the power 
of the miners’ organizations. A nine 
months’ notice to railroads should be 
required when a new mine seeks a spur 
connection. This would discourage 
wildcat ventures that decrease the abil- 
ity of the carriers properly to serve 
regular mines. Lastly, public opinion 
should force the acceptance by the 
miners of all available labor-saving 
devices. 


Towa Convention Date Changed 


HE annual convention of the Iowa 
Electric Railway Association will 
be held at Hotel Hanford, Mason City. 
Iowa, June 26, 27, 28, 29, instead of 
June 20, 21, 22, as previously announced. 


This: 


* 
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Roller Bearings for Cars® 


Experience in Germany Indicates That Many of the Difficulties Experi- 
enced with Ball Bearings on Electric Cars Have Been Overcome 
Through Use of Roller Bearings 


ESTS on roller bearings, covering 
very long runs, show extremely 
great differences in power consumption 
due to the use of unsuitable materials, 
to poor workmanship and to inadequate 
maintenance. The greatest advantage 


_of roller bearings over ordinary bear- 


ings for street car service is not found 
in a possibly smaller power require- 
ment, but in their considerably greater 
reliability, their lower maintenance 
cost, the less lubrication requ’red, and 


the absence of chafing between arma-_ 


ture and po'e faces of the motor. In 
fact roller bearings permit of a reduc: 
tion of the air gap, thus improving 
efficiency and lessening heating. 

Ball bearings were found unsatis- 
factory for heavy street car service, 
partly due to too high specific stress 
upon the balls, and partly on account 
of the wrong way in which the fiber of 
the steel is stressed in the balls. They 


' are made by cutting off small pieces 


of a round wire which are then upset. 
Electric contact conditions are also 
much better for rollers than for balls. 
The great superiority of roller bearings 
over ball bearings for heavy service is 
now generally admitted by all factories 
producing both kinds of bearings. 
Roller bearings were made originally 


with very long rollers, sometimes five 


to six times as long as their diameter. 
The development of high-grade steel, 
however, resulted in a_ considerable 
shortening, until today most rollers are 
made with a length equal to twice the 
diameter or less. For very heavy bear- 
ings, somewhat longer rollers or, better, 
two or more rows of rollers are used. 


How PERFORMANCE CAN 
BE SECURED 


The following basic conditions must 


be maintained to guarantee best per- 


formance: 

1. Shafts must be sufficiently heavy 
to prevent bending. It is useless to in- 
stall roller bearings on shafts which 
can bend. 

2. The highest grade steel should be 
used for the rollers, which must not 
show measurable wear after several 
years of operation. 

3. Rollers must be made with utmost 
precision to distribute the stress upon 
them equally and to permit replace- 
ment. 

4, Short rollers are preferable, be- 
cause long ones may cause edging. 

5. Heavy inner rings which cannot 
be rolled over or become loose are de- 
sirable. 

6. All rings upon the shaft must be 
firmly pressed on, and they should be 
‘so arranged that an inspection of the 


_bearing does not require removal of .the 


rings. mi 49 
7. Shafts should be of sufficiently 
*Abstract of a per presented by Di- 
rector Albert at e International Street 


Railway Congress in Vienna. 


tough steel to avoid loosening of the 
rings due to the constant blows upon 
them. 

8. A durable but light construction 
of the roller cage is desirable. 

9, All parts should be lubricated 
with a thick grease. The use of hollow 
rollers, running on a_ through-going 
bolt, is not recommended, because re- 
liable and satisfactory lubrication is 
difficult to obtain. 

10. Bearings must be absolutely dust 
and water proof. A small amount of 
dust will destroy the best bearing. 

11. Good lubricants, free of acids and 
resin, should be used. 

12. Bearings should be’ stored in a 
place where rusting is prevented. 

18. Great care should be exercised 
in installing the bearing to insure exact 
alignment and to avoid foreign ma- 
terials. 

14. Bearings should be cleaned care- 
fully at intervals, removing all old 
grease. 


BARREL-SHAPED ROLLERS COUNTERACT 
BENDING OF SHAFT 


The necessity or advantage of conical 
rollers is not’ recognized in Germany. 
One concern uses barrel-shaped rollers, 
to counteract any possible bending of 
the shaft. To take up side thrust, ex- 
perience has shown that for all railway 
car service a bead directly on the roll- 
ers or beads on the running rings are 
all that are necessary. Even after 
years of operation no measurable side 
wear could be found. 

Great attention is being paid to an 
exact and uniform tempering of the 
rollers, a process usually kept secret. 
With a double roller set, the two rows 
of rollers should be as far apart as 
possible. To permit of quick and con- 
venient inspection of the bearing it 
should be so designed as to permit the 
removal of the rollers without strip- 
ping of the front ring. Modern bear- 
ings are so built that they permit the 
removal of the commutator and even 
the armature punchings without remov- 
ing the running ring from the shaft. 

Good roller bearings require lubrica- 
tion only every six months or yearly. 
The use of thin oil is not recommended, 
because of the large amount required, 
and because it is very difficult to pre- 
vent the oil from running out of the 
bearing. / 

The economies to be had from roller 
bearings open up new possibilities for 
use in urban service of a light four- 
motor double-truck car. The superin- 
tendent of the Stuttgart street railway 
system says that 10 per cent of the balls 
furnished in some trial ball bearings 
for the road had to be replaced within 
three years. Later their cars were re- 
built for roller bearings, and there were 
no failures during four years of opera- 
tion. After 155,000 miles of service, 
no wear could be found in the bearings. 


While ordinary bearings consumed 35 
Ib. of oil for 250 operating days, the 
roller bearing consumed only 7 Ib. of 
grease. 


Special Meeting of Traffic 
Association 


O* APRIL 26 a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Electric Traffic Association 
was held in Toledo, Ohio, to determine 
whether the electric railways would 
compile a tariff, covering the transpor- 
tation of explosives and dangerous ar- 
ticles on passenger cars, or whether 
they would participate in a similar issue 
compiled by the steam railroads. It 
was decided at the meeting that the 
electric lines in the central territory 
would participate in the steam railroad 
tariff. It was further decided to re- 
issue the interline intrastate joint pas- 
senger tariff covering Ohio lines in 
order to include the Northwestern Ohio 
Railway & Power Company in the tariff. 
Passenger fares will be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the local tariffs of par- 
ticipating’ lines. 


Central Accountants to Meet 


PRELIMINARY announcement of 

the forty-fifth meeting of the Cen- 
tral Electric Railway Accountants’ 
Association states that the meeting 
will be held on July 27 and 28 in one 
of the gardens on the Kentucky side of 
the Ohio River, in or near Louisville. 
The trip from Cincinnati to Louisville 
will be made on the Queen City, leaving 
at 5 p.m., July 26, and arriving at 9 - 
a.m., July 27. Those who take the boat 
will be served dinner and breakfast 
thereon, and there will be dancing on 
the boat in the evening. Those who de- 
sire to join the party on the boat should 
send reservations not later than May 1 
to J. C. Longon, auditor Cincinnati & 
Dayton Traction Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, accompanied by $2.25 for each, 
this being one-half of the total charge. 
The balance will be paid to the purser 
on the boat. 


American Association of Engi- 
neers Holds Ninth Annual 
Convention 


N MAY 7 and 9 at the Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va., the American 
Association of Engineers held its ninth 
annual convention: Reports of standing 
and special committees covered the 
achievements, plans and aims of the 
association, and addresses full of both 
information and inspiration were given 
by government officials and others. 
New officers of the association, as 
included in an announcement by the 
judges of election, are as follows: 
President, Webster L. Benham, Kansas 
City, Mo.; first vice-president, G. M. 
Butler, Tucson, Ariz.; second vice- 
president, Maurice Bein, Washington, 
D. GC. The secretary of the association 
is C. E. Drayer, and the headquarters 
are at 63 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Use of Supplemental Bar 
Strengthens Truck 


HE use of an extra truss bar, 

supplementing the top member 
of the truck frame, has been found 
by the Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction 
Company to be an excellent way to 
prevent sagging of the truck side 
frame members on arch-bar trucks. 


Reinforced Truck Under Low-Level Car 


Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced because of such sagging 
and consequent springing out of 
shape of the truck frame. The trucks 
involved have been in hard service 
for some time. A #-in. x 3-in. steel 
bar was therefore bolted across the 
top of the truck frame on each side, 


as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The supplemental bar is in 
contact with the top member of the 
frame over the journal boxes and 
bears on 14-in. blocks at the center, 
thus forming a flat truss. The ar- 
rangement has proved to be a very 
satisfactory means to prevent spring- 
ing of the truck frame and breaking 
of the diagonal members. All the 
trucks of this type are now being 
strengthened. in the manner de- 
scribed. 


Large Capacity Armature 


Rack 


N ARMATURE rack in use in the 
Easton shop of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Transit Company has provision 
for twenty-one armatures. Iron-bar 
stirrups are provided on the sides 
and ends, and the top and inside 
portion has grooves in the wooden 
framework to hold the shafts of the 
armatures. Four armatures are 
stored on each side, three on each 
end, five on the top and two inside 
the framework. 
This rack is served by traveling 
hoists so that armatures can be 
picked up or installed in the rack 


Large Capacity 


Armature Rack 


without difficulty. Although the rack 
is of strong timber construction and 
is held together by tension rods, it 
can be readily picked up and moved 
about should it be desirable to 
change the location. 


Convenient Track Shop 
Kinks 


By J. S. WILDER 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, Municipal 
Railway of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
HE accompanying illustration 
shows a type of carrying hook 
which we have used with great suc- 
cess for switch ties, etc. This is made 
on the ice-tong principle, with iron 
pipe riveted to the handle to give ad- 
ditional length. The hollow pipe 
keeps the weight down. 
We have found that six or eight 
hacksaw blades make an excellent 


Carrying Hook for Ties 


substitute for a wood rasp. Of 
course new blades cut faster, but old 
ones cut smoother. A _ bolt put 
through the holes at either end holds 
the blades together. 

An old stunt which I have used 
frequently for fixing a screw so that 
it cannot be unscrewed consists of 
filing off the two opposite corners at 
the slot. When this is done a screw- 
driver will slip out of the slot if one 
tries to back the screw out, but it 
will not interfere with turning the 
screw into place if the work is 
properly done. 

Rainy days are frequently used for 
making various handy tools, such as 
different sized screwdrivers, wood 
chisels, etc. These are made of round 
spring steel. Where conveniences for 
tempering are not available, we have 
found that hammering them rapidly 
and lightly and then chilling them is 
a very satisfactory method. Round 
spring steel makes excellent chisels, 
but considerable care is required in 
tempering them. They must be 
chilled in oil and then have the tem- 
per drawn. . 
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Sometimes a workman breaks a 
drill of a small size and has no other 
available for immediate use. In such 
cases a nail has been used by cutting 
off the head and hammering flat for 
about half its length. This is then 
_ sharpened with a file in a manner 
similar to,that for flat bits, but the 
point should be made about twice as 
long and a little sharper. We do not 
bother to temper these small drills as 
they are made too easily and the 
hammering helps to harden the nail: 


Oil Burner Used to Heat 
Cleaning Tank 


EARINGS, castings of various 

sorts, compressor parts, etc., are 
cleaned in the shops of the Buffalo & 
Lake Erie Traction Company by im- 
mersion in a tank of boiling Oakite 
metal cleaner and subsequent rinsing 
in another tank. Until quite recently 
the metal-cleaning tank was heated 
_ by natural gas, which is available at 
Erie, Pa. 
I This method has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, however, because 


variation of pressure made the nat- 


ural gas an unreliable source of heat. 
Theretore a galvanized-iron flue was 
built in such a way that the heat of 
a Hauck oil burner could be concen- 

' trated against the lower part ‘of 
the tank. 

_ Three or four of these burners 
are used in the shops, and one 
can usually be found free when it is 
desired to heat the metal-cleaning 
vat. Good results and greater re- 
liability have been secured from the 

' replacement of the natural gas by 
this oil burner. 


Gear Grease in Paper 
a Cartridges 
CONVENIENT method of han- 
dling gear grease is that used in 
_ the shops of the Binghamton Rail- 
way. One pound of grease is made 
up into a roll about 2 in. in diameter 
and 8 in. long, by wrapping in a 
single thickness of newspaper. This 
paper wrapped cartridge is put right 
; into the gears, paper and all, and it 
_ has proved to be a very handy 
} method of applying the grease. The 
& _ newspaper has no effect on the lubri- 
F eation as it is ground up in the first 
few revolutions of the gears. No 
H ‘machine is used in the wrapping, 
which is done by an oiler during his 
leisure time. . A supply of grease 
cartridges is kept on hand in the 
shop and their use has reduced the 
time spent in lubrication. 
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Soldering Railway Armature Coils to 
Commutator 


By HARRY Li. SIGNOR 


Renewal Parts Engineering, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


EFORE armature coil leads are 
soldered in the commutator neck 
slots, dirt, oil, insulating material or 
paint must be removed from these 
parts, after which they should be 
tinned. A substitute for tinning, 
which gives very good results, is to 
brush the metal parts, after they 
have been thoroughly cleaned, with a 
liquid flux which is left to dry. This 
forms a thin coating over the cleaned 
surfaces. It is important in selecting 
a flux to see that it does not contain 
any acid that may get to the insula- 
tion of the coils and cause short- 
circuits and grounds. A good, cheap 


and safe flux can be made by dis- 
solving 13 lb. of rosin in a quart of 
ether or denatured alcohol. 

The most common material used in 
soldering is the alloy known as “half 
and half,” which is made of approxi- 
mately half lead and half tin. This 
solder is reasonable in price, has a 
melting point of 180 deg. C., flows 
readily when heated with a hot iron, 
is not hard to work and takes a good 
hold on the metal to be soldered. 
Pure tin, with a melting point of 230 
deg. C., can be used, but is more 
expensive than “half and half,” re- 
quires more skill in handling be- 


Armature 


Asbestos 
rope 


Section of Soldering Pot 


Soldering Pot Used for End Connections to Commutator 
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cause it flows very easily and rapidly, 
tends to spread beyond the surfaces 
to be soldered and'is quite difficult to 
use on wire coils. When motor 
equipments are apt to be overworked 
and thus subjected to high tem- 
peratures and excessive speed, pure 
tin is used to solder the armature 
leads to the commutator necks and 
to solder the armature bands. When 


Soldering Leads at the Side of the 
Commutator 


tin is used as solder the clearance 
between adjacent parts should be as 
small as possible. For armatures 
operating under normal service con- 
ditions and not subjected to high 
temperature and unusual mechanical 
strains due to high speed, the “half- 
and-half” solder can be used with 
good results. 

The types of soldering irons to be 
selected depends upon the method to 
be used in heating them. The most 
common type is one heated in a gas 
flame, and for ordinary work a 2-lb. 
or 3-lb. iron will give good results as 
it holds the heat a long time. Other 
types of iron have self-contained 
heaters, with a gas flame or an elec- 
tric heating element. 

On many properties the soldering 
of leads in the commutator neck is 
done from the top of the commutator. 
With this method there is a possibil- 
ity of the solder working its way 
back of the commutator neck and 
short-circuiting adjacent leads, espe- 
cially when pure tin solder is used. 

An accompanying _ illustration 
shows a workman soldering leads at 
the side of the commutator, a method 
highly recommended. The armature 
should be raised about 6 in. at the 
pinion end so that excess solder will 
flow to the front end of the com- 
mutator neck, and thus reduce the 
possibility of short-circuiting the 
back of the neck. 

When a large number of commuta- 
tors are to be treated, pot soldering 
is recommended. By this means all 
the armature leads are soldered in 
one operation, without the danger of 


any excess solder working back of 
the commutator neck. The com- 
mutator to be soldered should have 
two or three turns of asbestos rope 
of from 3-in. to 4-in. diameter wound 
around it close. up under the neck. 
The commutator is then placed in the 
ring of the soldering pot as shown 
in the accompanying cross-section. 
Rings of different size correspond 
to different diameters of the com- 
mutators. The plungers A and B are 
forced down into the solder, causing 
it to rise to approximately 4 in. from 
the top of the commutator neck. 
After several minutes of contact 
the plungers A and B are raised, 
allowing the solder to recede back 
into the pots Cand D. The armature 
can then be lifted from the ring, 
and the asbestos rope taken off. The 
armature should then be put into a 
lathe and the commutator neck and 
surface brushed or face machined. 


Easy Method of Making 
Compromise Joints 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows two compromise joints 
which have been in service for some 
time on the lines of the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., 
and were made in a rapid and easy 
manner. 

The two rail sections were placed 
end to end on the steel-foundry floor 
with a layer of sand underneath. 
The smaller section was blocked up 


Compromise Joints Made by Pouring Molten 
Steel About Rails 


so as to bring the top into the desired 
location. A board was then placed 
on each side of the rail and molten 
steel poured in to make the desired 
joint. Holes were drilled through 
the web of the rail, so that the metal 
on the two sides is held together 
through these holes. 
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The boards were located so that 
the steel when poured would not 
interfere with the top or gage line of 
the rail. The compromise joints 
illustrated have been in service for 
more than two years and are in 
perfect condition. 


New Equipment 


Available 


New Hat Check Saves Abuse 


HE redemption department of a 

railway whose passenger receipts 
are $1,000,000 per month is said to 
redeem upward of 250 card tickets 
monthly. Card tickets 
usually are purchased 
within thirty minutes 
of the departure of the 
train. Probably all but 
anegligible number of 
these tickets are used, 
so that a very consid- 
erable portion of this 
$750 per month repre- 
sented is paid in re- 
demption vouchers for 
tickets on which serv- 
ice is rendered. 

If conductors were 
required to hat check 
all passengers in day 
coaches, these card 
tickets would be lifted, 
provided a form of hat 
check were used that 
could not be counter- 
feited, as can so easily be done with a 
blank form. The A. H. Pugh Print- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a zone hat 
check, one form of which is shown. 
Each check can be used to designate 
fifty different destinations, and by 
a change of the zone symbol at the 
top (OA in the illustration), any 
number of stations can be covered. 

The following advantages are 
claimed: 

1. Having the date punched, it 
cannot be used a second time, even 
though the conductor fails to lift it 
before the passenger leaves. 

2. While perfectly simple to those 
holding the key, it is devised to ap- 
pear quite complicated to those who 
might attempt to misuse it. 

8. Even those who might obtain 
the key would be deterred by the 
expense necessary to counterfeit the 
hat check and duplicate the con- 
ductor’s punch dies, besides incur- 
ring the penalties provided. 
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: The News of the Industry 


Boadbolders Agreeable 


Seattle Investors Willing to Wait for 
the Return of Money Provided City 
Charges Fare that Will Pay 


The City Council of Seattle has re- 
ceived a telegram from A. W. Leonard, 
president of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, at present in Boston, 


| expressing willingness on the part of 


the Old Colony Trust Company, trustee 
for the holders of the bonds of the 
Municipal Street Railway, to co-operate 
with the City Council and Mayor E. J. 
Brown “in any way consistent with 
sound principles,” provided a fare is 
established by the city “which will re- 
turn earnings adequate to cover the 
obligation of the present bonds.” 
Mr. Leonard said in part: 


I am pleased to report willingness on the 
part of the trustee to co-operate with you 
in any way consistent with sound business 


pi _ principles. 


do find, however, a very strong reluc- 
tance on the part of the trustee to consider 
any suggestion whatever along the above 
lines until a rate of fare is established which 
will return earnings adequate to cover the 
obligations of the present bonds. 

After such earnings are again estab- 
lished, showing the city’s good faith, I 
believe it would be possible for you to 
secure favorable consideration along lines 
desired in the resolution, no int*mation 
having been made before I left Seattle as 
to whether the city could suggest to the 
trustee that by his acceptance he would 
accomplish the desire expressed in the 
resolution. 

I, of course, have been unable to make 
any definite statement to the trustee cover- 
ing your ideas relative to reduced annual 
payments. 

As a result of an interview with rep- 
resentatives of the trustee and others inter- 
ested, I feel justified in suggesting the 
appointment of a committee representing 
the city to confer with the trustee in Bos- 
ton and am sure such committee would be 
met in full spirit of co-operation in the 
desire, if possible, to reach some mutually 
satisfactory solution, as the situation will 
eventually resolve into the question of what 
proposition the city can legally make, and 
what the trustee can legally accept. 

I would recommend that the committee 
include among others the Mayor, corpora- 
Pan Coumiae and superintendent of public 
utilities. 


It will be recalled that the plea of 
the city was for the adoption of some 
practicable plan under which payment 


of the principal of the bonds might be 


extended over a longer period than was 
contemplated in the original purchase 
agreement. 

The City Council has referred the 
message to the utilities committee. Pres- 
entation by the city of terms on which 
it would agree to refund the securities 
issued to purchase the municipal system 
is suggested as the first step in nego- 
tiations looking to that end. Every 
member of the City Council has gone 
on record in favor of opening negotia- 


tions with the holders of the street 


railway bonds for an extension of time 
and a resolution was unanimously 
passed proposing that negotiations be 
opened. One of the plans which may 


be suggested for paying the bonds will 
be the semi-annual payment of prin- 
cipal, instead of annual, as at present. 

Mayor E. J. Brown states that it is 
doubtful if an increase in fares would 
be wise, even in view of the language 
of Mr. Leonard’s telegram, which sug- 
gested that the city “show its good 
faith” by charging a sufficient rate of 
fare to meet the existing bonds and 
other charges. 

The Mayor said: 

If we can have a 4 per cent interest 
rate on bonds running for thirty years, it 
would make an ideal condition and would 
make it possible to retain the 5-cent fare. 

The Council is now considering an 
ordinance which would increase the 
present 5-cent fare, under which the 
system has been losing $4,000 to $5,000 
daily, to 10 cents cash, or 84 cents 
token. Mayor Brown is strongly op- 
posed to such an ordinance, and it is 
possible that he may veto the measure 
after it is passed by the Council. In 
that event the putting of the increase 
into effect would be delayed at least 
thirty days to permit the ordinance to 
be passed over his veto. A majority 
of the Council members favor the pas- 
sage of the increased-fare ordinance 
immediately. They want this done 
before negotiations are opened with the 
bondholders. 


Bus Service Proposed for Canton 


A dispute has developed over the 
plan of the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company to install bus service 
in Canton. The idea was to put the 
buses on two routes as provided for by 
a resolution passed by the Council. In 
good faith the company ordered six 
buses of the type used in Akron for 
operation on what is known as the 
Gibbs Avenue route and the Fulton 
Road route. The company is now 
awaiting the court decision as to 
whether or not the buses shall be placed 
in service. When the Mayor refused to 
grant the company a license to operate 
it applied to the court for a permanent 
injunction. The case was tried a few 
days ago and taken under advisement. 
The excuse offered by the Mayor in 
court for his refusal to license the 
buses was that the charter under which 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company is operating did not permit it 
to run buses. The six buses ordered 
seat twenty-four passengers each and 
driver. They are being built by the 
G. C. Kuhlman Car Company, Cleve- 
land, and cost approximately $8,500 
each. They are painted orange and 
are identical with the Akron buses ex- 
cept that they are even more up to 
date. The bodies are mounted on White 
chassis. 


East Liverpool Rides Again 


Paving Assessment Removed and Seven- 
Cent Fare Allowed in Controversy 
with Employees 


Railway service has been restored in 
East Liverpool, Ohio. A tie-up there of 
nearly a year was ended on April 16 
when the City Council enacted an ordi- 
nance granting concessions to the 
Steubenville, East Liverpool & Beaver 
Valley Traction Company. The passage 
of the ordinance followed an agreement 
reached between the employees and 
traction officials. According to the 
agreement the company is granted a 
7-cent city fare with a 1-cent transfer. 
The company is also granted a five-year 
exemption from street paving assess- 
ments. 

The controversy in Steubenville and 
East Liverpool had its beginning early 
in 1922. It was then that C. A. Smith, 
general manager of the company, noti- 
fied the employees that when the wage 
contract expired on May 1 the company 
would deal with the men as individuals 
and not with any representatives of 
any “so-called labor union.” Over- 
tures were made to the railway, but the 
officials remained firm, with the result 
that the men walked out. Operation 
on all the company’s lines in Colum- 
biana, Hancock and Beaver Counties 
was tied up on May 1 and service was 
suspended on all lines in Jefferson 
County on May 4. 

Shortly after the walkout became 
effective conferences were called at 
Steubenville, East Liverpool and Wells- 
ville and attended by citizens, public 
officials and representatives of the men, 
but no settlement was reached. Meet- 
ings were also held in the cities of 
Wellsville and East Liverpool, but no 
great progress was made toward arbi- 
tration. One of the reasons for inaction 
was that a suggested member of the 
proposed board of, arbitration was a 
member of Division 285 of the Amal- 
gamated. The city of Steubenville, 
however, enforced its ordinance compel- 
ling arbitration. The board of arbitra- 
tion there consisted of one member 
selected by the employees, one by the 
company and the remaining three ap- 
pointed by the Common Pleas Judge 
of Jefferson City. It met at Steuben- 
ville on May 24, but the attempt at 
arbitration failed. 

Only once up to this time did the 
company try to operate its cars. This 
effort was made at East Liverpool on 
May 4, but it was followed by so much 
disorder that this incident terminated 
for the time being all efforts to restore 
service. 

Whether the ear riders in Steuben- 
ville were more anxious than riders 
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elsewhere to have the railway operate 
or whether the attempts made in 
Steubenville toward a settlement were 
more constructive than those made 
elsewhere, at any rate on July 10, 1922, 
a conference was held which resulted 
in the resumption of service in Jefferson 
County. At this final meeting in 
Steubenville the company did deal with 
the union. The wage contract signed 
by the men represented a cut of 5 to 8 
per cent. 

Meanwhile conditions remained at a 
standstill in East Liverpool. In the 
fall of 1922 the company proposed an 
ordinance which provided for an in- 
crease in fares and the placing of the 
East Liverpool situation in the hands 
of the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. On Nov. 7 voters of East Liver- 
pool defeated the railway ordinance by 
a big majority. The company had 
hoped that the passage of the ordinance 
would be a step toward a solution of 
the matter, but the defeat of the 
measure practically brought the matter 
back to the status of affairs at the in- 
ception of the tie-up. 

Later a councilmanie ordinance which 
provided also for a fare increase met 
the same fate as the railway ordinance. 
The vote at the special election on 
Feb. 27 of this year was in this case 
2,227 for and 2,527 against passage. 
The ordinance voted on called for a 
7-cent city fare, a 10-cent intercity 
fare and a 1-cent transfer. When trac- 
tion officials learned the result of the 
election they declared that it appeared 
that the people of East Liverpool did 
not want electric railway _ service, 
Further, they said that the company 
would make no effort to operate until 
the people showed a desire for such 
operation. Meanwhile interurban cars 
of the company had been operating out- 
side of the East Liverpool city limits, 
non-union men being in charge of them. 

Although at the annual meeting of 
the company it was stated that the 
strike of the employees was not dis- 
cussed, shortly thereafter came word 
that a settlement was near at hand. 
The end came on April 16 after a period 
of 350 days. General Manager Smith 
announced that service would be re- 
stored immediately, and within a day 
cars were in use on the entire division. 


City Free to Renew Attempt to 
Take Over Railway 


On the ground that the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals had authority 
finally to pass on the case in its legal 
status, the United States Supreme 
Court on May 7 dismissed the appeal 
of William: R. Begg and Arthur C. 
Hume, receivers of the Manhattan & 
Queens Traction Corporation, against 
the city of New York and others. 
Future proceedings, if taken by another 
remedy at law, may properly be con- 
sidered by it, the Supreme Court held. 

Receivers were appointed for the rail- 
way when the line was only partly com- 
pleted. The receivers applied to the 
United States District Court for an in- 
junction against the city, alleging that 


the city, through its Board of Esti- 
mate & Apportionment, was threatening 
to adopt a resolution declaring a for- 
feiture of franchise and of the com- 
pleted part of the line because of the 
failure to complete within the pre- 
scribed time. The District Court 
granted a temporary injunction and 
after a hearing made the injunction 
permanent. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed this decree and ordered 
the injunction dissolved, whereupon the 
receivers appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The effect of the decision is to open 
the way-to the city, if it so desires, 
to renew the steps taken by it to secure 
the forfeiture of the franchise of’ the 
company. 


Home Rule Bill Fails 


Hylan’s Home Rule Measures Defeated 
—Uncompromising Attitude 
Responsible 


Only the absolutely uncompromising 
attitude of the Democratic administra- 
tion at Albany in respect to regulation 
of service and capitalization prevented 
the passage of a bill during the closing 
hours of the legislative session which 
adjourned on May 4 giving to the city 
of New York home rule over the tran- 
sit situation. The Assembly defeated 
almost the entire administration pro- 
gram by a party vote. 

Working night and day the Legisla- 
ture before adjournment dumped more 
than 700 bills into the Executive 
Chamber. 

Five important amendments to the 


‘public service commission law were 


passed, however, and are now in the 
hands of the Governor. These bills 
include: 


~The Walker bill (Senate Print No. 1,291) 
fixing the price of gas in New York City 
at $1 per 1,000 ft. and prescribing a stand- 
ard of 650 B.t.u. per 100 cu.ft. 

The O’Brien bill (Senate Print No. 1,837) 
amending section 65 public service commis- 
sion law, prohibiting gas corporations from 
charging for service, equipment or appa- 
ratus. 

The Ryan bill (Senate Print No. 2,247) 
amending subdivision 1, section 49, public 
service ‘commission law, by providing that 
commission may fix maximum rate or charge 
for any common carrier, or street railroad, 
notwithstanding that a higher rate or 
charge has been heretofore authorized by 
general or special statute. Provision for 
temporary ‘increase or decrease in rates 
is striken out. There are other changes. 

The Knight bill (Senate Print No. 2,353) 
amending various sections of the public 
service commission law relative to verifi- 
eation and filing of annual reports of cor- 
poe engaged in public service opera- 

ons. 

The Kaufmann bill (Assembly Print No. 
1,848) adding a new section 53-a to the 
public service commission law requiring 
electrification of railroads in New York City. 


The Legislature also passed for the 
second time the Ferris amendment to 
section 7 of Article VII of the constitu- 
tion, which authorizes the use of not to 
exceed 3 per cent of the lands of the 
forest preserve for the building of 
transmission lines and the erection of 
power and generating stations for elec- 
trical development of  state-ownea 
water powers. This is, perhaps, the 
most important measure passed by the 
Legislature in many years in relation 


to development of water power, as 
without such amendment to the consti- 
tution any development of St. Lawrence 
power could not be carried across the 
Adirondack preserve. The amendment 
will go to the people for ratification at 
the general election in November. 


Extension of Menominee 
Franchise Is Sought 


The Menominee & Marinette Light & 
Traction Company is seeking a _ re- 
newal of its electric light and power, 
street railway and gas franchises in 
Menominee, Mich. The _ franchises 
have been drawn up by the franchise 
committee, but in their present form 
are not considered fair or practicable 
by the company. 

The electric light and power fran- 
chise of the company expired on March 
25, 1921, its gas franchise expired on 
Feb. 28, 19238, and its railway fran- 
chise expired on April 7, 1923. 

J. P. Pulliam, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, said re- 
cently to the Council: 

It may be urged that the company is 
violating the law in occupying the streets, 
alleys and public places of this city without 
a franchise. No law is being violated by the 
company in so doing. Such occupancy is a 
matter of sufferance on the part of the city. 
At any time that the city feels like taking 
the full responsibility of saying to the com- 
pany that it no longer wants it to furnish 
light, heat, power and street railway seryv- 
ices and no longer to occupy the streets, you 
have the right to do so and the company 
will be compelled to obey. The law of the 
State of Michigan has clothed you. with 
that power. 

The company feels that the franchise as 
a whole is unsatisfactory and unworkable 
and the company would be doing a gross in- 


justice to itself if it were to accede to the 
terms of the franchise. 


Another Erie Canal Contract 
Award 


The second contract for the elec- 
trification of the old Erie Canal bed in 
Rochester, N. Y., was advertised to 
be let by the city Board of Contract on 
May 9. The project, which includes 
the installation of rapid transit inter- 
urban passenger and freight service on 
the site of the abandoned canal, has been 
described in various issues of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The sec- 
ond contract is for the work between 
Court Street and the Rochester & East- 
ern Railway crossing in Brighton. The 
City Engineering Department estimates 
the cost of this installation at $1,800,- 
000. The initial contract for the first 
section of the line was awarded some 
time ago and the work is being pushed 
rapidly. 


Pittsburgh Wage Negotiations 
Continue 


The receivers of the Pittsburgh 
Railways and the wage committee of 
motormen and conductors met again on 
May 8, but reached no agreement as 
to the amount of the increase in pay 
to be granted. This was the first con- 
ference with Edward McMorrow, Chi- 
cago, general executive board member 
of the Amalgamated. Another meeting 
was set for May 10. 
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Des Moines Men Seek 
70-Cent Rate 


Union employees of the Des Moines 
City Railway, Des Moines, Iowa, have 
asked the company to submit the 
question of an increase in wages to 
a board of arbitration. The agreement 
governing wages to be paid the men 
expired on March 1 of this year and 
the men demand a rate of 70 cents an 
_ hour. When Des Moines cars were 
put back in service in October, 1921, 

after a shutdown of seven weeks, the 
f men accepted a cut in wages of 7 cents 
an hour. They now claim that in 
comparison with other wage scales 
they are not receiving proper compen- 
sation. The agreement between the 
company and the men provides that 
questions as to wage scales which can- 
not be settled otherwise will be sub- 
mitted to a board of three arbiters, 
one representing each side and a third 
chosen by the two others. The men 
have named their business agent, Ben 
J. Wiley, as their representative, but 
no choice has yet been made by the 
company. 
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Erie Employees Receive Ten 
per Cent Increase 


' The threatened strike by the em- 

| ployees of the Buffalo & Lake Erie 

) Traction Company, Erie, Pa., was re- 

| cently averted by the amicable settle- 
ment of the wage controversy. The 
company granted a 10 per cent in- 
erease, which amounts to 5 cents an 
hour for the older men. The previous 
scale in cents per hour was 42, 46 and 
50. This has been increased 10 per 
cent, with the operation of one-man 
ears paying 5 cents additional, The 
men had demanded a maximum of 65 
eents for two-man cars and 75 cents 
for one-man cars. 


New Jersey Men Seek 30 per 
Cent Advance 


Wage demands which would increase 
the present pay of platform men, main- 
tenance of way men, shop men and 
cleaners by 30 per cent have been pre- 
pared for presentation to the Public 
; Service Railway, Newark, to become 

effective at the expiration of the 

present working agreement between the 
- company and its employees which ter- 

minates on Aug. 1. 

The wage demands are for the fol- 
lowing increases: 


é First three months, 46 to 61 cents an 
} hour. 

i Next nine months, 48 to 63 cents an 
i hour. 

, Thereafter, 50 to 65 cents an hour. 
} Operators of one-man cars would be 


raised from 55 to 80 cents an hour. 

The demands also include increases 
for men working as extras, pending 
the obtaining of a full-time job. These 
men now get a guarantee of $20 a week. 
The increase sought is $25, with the 
working day reduced from thirteen to 
twelve hours and with a full day’s pay 
for those employed on runs of from six 
to nine hours. 
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Embodied in the demands will be a 
request of the men for one day off a 
week. 

The agreement now in force was en- 
tered into by the company and the men 
on June 22, 1921, following a vote of 
the men to accept a wage cut of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent from Aug. 1 
of that year. The agreement was to 
run two years. The new scale meant a 
5-cent an hour reduction in the salary 
of all platform men, their rate at the 
time being 51 cents an hour for the 
first three months of service, 53 cents 
for the next nine months and 55 cents 
an hour thereafter. Operators of one- 
man cars received 5 cents an hour 
extra. 


Chicago Surface Men Demand 
80-Cent Rate 


Negotiations have been opened be- 
tween Division 241, employees of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, and Henry A. 
Blair, president of the company, on 
demands formulated by the division at 
a regular meeting held on May 7. The 
new demands were presented to Mr. 
Blair on May 10, and negotiations were 
started immediately. Meetings will be 
held daily if necessary until an agree- 
ment is reached. 

Under the new demands the maxi- 
mum hourly pay would be_ increased 
from 70 cents to 80 cents. In addition 
to the wage increase the men voted 
to demand one day off duty in every 
seven and to require the company to 
discard all one-man cars, which are 
being placed on outlying lines in 
increasing numbers by the company. 

No strike ballot has been polled, and 
it is unlikely one will be taken unless 
negotiations fail. 

Although the “L” has received notice 
from Division 308 regarding the ex- 
piration of the present contract, no 
new demands have been received by 
that company from the men. Whatever 
action is taken by the surface men is 
likely to be followed by the “L” men. 


Wage Arbitration in Prospect in 
Grand Rapids 


The employees of the Grand Rapids 
Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich., are seek- 
ing an increase in wages to 60 cents, 
with 65 cents for operators of one-man 
cars. The company feels that this is 
unreasonable. Arbitration appears to 
be ahead as the only way out. The 
offer of the company to the men was 
48 cents an hour for the first three 
months served, which is recognized as 
the apprentice period, and 50 cents an 
hour thereafter with 55 cents an hour 
for safety car operators. This scale, 
the company has explained, was arrived 
at after a thorough analysis of its 
financial condition and ability to pay 
without being compelled to increase the 
present rate of fare. 

L. J. DeLamater, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, said 
recently: 


Inasmuch as the majority of our cars will 
he operated by employees who will receive 
the 55 cents an hour rate we feel and know 
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that we have offered the very limit without 
punishing the car riders of the city and 
under the existing conditions we can only 
ask, if necessary, for an arbitration of the 
matter, which we will doubtless do, as pro- 
vided for in Section 32 of the franchise we 
are operating under, this being the section 
that in large part was drafted by the union 
leaders. Under the ‘existing conditions I 
am sure our position must be acknowledged 
as at least fair, if not more than fair. 


Three-Day Strike in Lawrence 


The strike of the employees of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
at Lawrence was settled shortly after 
10 p.m. on May 8 when the men voted 
to return to work in the morning, pend- 
ing arbitration of the questions in 
dispute. 

The strikers had asked for an in- 
crease in wages amounting to 35 per 
cent, for an eight-hour day instead of 
a nine-hour day as at present, and the 
application of the seniority rule to all 
employees. The road has agreed to 
arbitrate all these demands, except the 
application of the seniority rule to the 
miscellaneous men, and :the strikers 
have accepted this agreement. 

The settlement was reached as a re- 
sult of the mediation of W. H. Mahon, 
national president of the Amalgamated. 
The 150 men who went on strike had 
been declared outlaws by John F. 
Reardon, local Amalgamated committee 
man for Massachusetts. 

One of the new clauses provides that 
in case the company decides to operate 
buses, the same working conditions and 
agreements will apply to the men on the 
buses as on the street cars. 


Five-Cent Increase for 
Akron Men 


Platform men of the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, Akron, 
Ohio, voted on May 7 to accept an 
increase of 5 cents an hour. The vote 
followed an offer of the company, and 
there was very little objection to ac- 
cepting. The wage increase makes the 
new wage scale for trainmen on this 
system: 

City: First year, 48 cents; second 
year, 50 cents; third year and there- 
after 53 cents. 

Suburban: First year, 49 cents; 
second year, 51 cents; third year and 
thereafter 54 cents. 

Interurban: First year, 53 cents; 
second year, 55 cents; third year and 
thereafter, 58 cents. 

The contract was signed on May 8. 
It dates from May 1, however. 


Fresno Men Receive Increase of 
Two Cents an Hour 


Trainmen of the Fresno Traction 
Company, Fresno, Calif., received a 
pay increase of 2 cents an hour effec- 
tive April 16. The new scale is as 
follows: First year men, 49 cents an 
hour; second year men, 50 cents; 
third year men, 51 cents, and fourth 
year men, 58 cents an hour. Men oper- 
ating one-man cars will receive 4 cents 
an hour in addition to the above scale. 
The average working day is 9% hours. 
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Mayor Against Michigan Measure 
Defining Joint Operating Rights 


The so-called Lee bill was introduced 
recently into the Michigan State Leg- 
islature by Representative Lee. The 
purpose of the bill is to give the State 
Public Utilities Commission power to 
order electric railways-to connect their 
tracks physically for joint use and to 
confer upon the commission the power 
to determine the rental to be charged 
each’ of two railways for the right to 
operate over the tracks of the other. 

The Mayor of Detroit and Corporation 
Counsel Wilcox say the bill is the first 
step in a movement to take away from 
the city of Detroit the right to control 
its streets with respect to the operation 
of the cars of the municipal railway 
system as provided by the state home 
rule act. 

Mayor Doremus regards the measure 
as endangering the work of the board 
of arbitration recently appointed by 
the Detroit United Railway and the 
city of Detroit to fix the rentals that 
the city shall charge the Detroit United 
Railway for the privilege of operating 
interurban cars into the city of De- 
troit over the lines of the municipal 
railway. This board is’ reported as 
practically ready to render its decision. 

It is argued in favor of the bill that 
if Detroit bars the D.U.R. interurban 
cars from entering the city, the people 
of Port Huron and other Michigan 
cities traveling to Detroit by inter- 
urban would have to transfer to city 
ears at the Detroit city limits. 

The opposition to the bill points out, 
on the other hand, that the question of 
barring the D.U.R. interurbans from 
the streets of Detroit was voted down 


by a large majority when the question - 


was recently submitted to a referen- 
dum of the people of Detroit. 


Canal Abandonment Plans 
Advance Another Step 


The long talked-of scheme of using 
the bed of the old Morris Canal for a 
high-speed electric railway line con- 
necting Newark, N. J. and suburban 
communities, was advanced another 
step recently when Governor Silzer 
named five men to the committee which 
will study the problem. 

The men selected by the Governor 
are C. C. Vermeule, who was for many 
years topographical and _ consulting 
engineer for the State Geological Sur- 
vey; E. D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company; S. P. 
Leeds of Atlantic City; A. W. Drake 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and W. O. Morgan. The lat- 
ter is well known in the electric rail- 
way industry, having been in turn 
connected with the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Electric Company, the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Railway & Electric Company, 
the Empire United Railways of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and the Buffalo, Lockport 
& Rochester Railway. Other members 
of the committee are to be selected by 
various municipalities through which 
the canal passes. 


No definite plans have yet been 
agreed upon for the use of the canal 
as an electric line. In a _ statement 
made a few days ago T. N. McCarter, 
president of Public Service Railway, 
said that his company would be in- 
terested in using a portion of the old 
waterway for rapid transit purposes. 
The part that would be so used, how- 
ever, is comparatively short and would 
have more the character of a subway 
in the city of Newark than an inter- 
urban line, 

At the same time the plan to change 
the location of the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan Railroad station in Newark has 
again been brought forward. It is 
proposed to extend the railroad under- 
ground to a point opposite the Public 
Service Terminal and establish a direct 
connection with the lower level of that 
structure. Many of the passengers de- 
siring to change from the tube trains 
to street cars would then transfer 
without going out of doors. The plan 
now talked of is essentially the same 
one that was proposed some years ago, 
but abandoned on account of the war. 


London Underground Officials 
Visit United States 


J. C. Mitchell, secretary and treas- 
urer of the London Underground Sys- 
tem; A. Rozier, superintendent of 
rolling stock of the London General 
Omnibus Company; E. Boys, secretary 
of the London Suburban Traction Com- 
pany, and Ivor Fraser, publicity man- 
ager of the London Underground Sys- 
tem, are on a visit to the United States. 
They arrived on May 4 on the Mauwre- 
tania and expect to return on the 
Aquitania on June 12. 

They plan to study railway problems 
and transportation by bus, and started 
on May 9 on a tour of cities in the 
East and the Middle West which will 
include in the order named Albany, 
Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. They expect to return 
to New York about May 30 and will 
then spend a week studying conditions 
in and around New York. 

It is under Mr. Fraser’s direction that 
the excellent work in bettering public 
relations in London has been done for 
the so-called Underground group, refer- 
ence to which has been made many times 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
This work, it will be recalled, has in- 
cluded the advertising of the lines, 
one of the most important features of 
which has been the use of posters re- 
produced from time to time in these 
pages. Mr. Fraser’s principal object 
is to learn all that he can in the short 
time at his disposal about the relations 
of the railways with the public. He 
has expressed very keen interest in 
the work of the State committees on 
public utility information. The other 
gentlemen in the party will concen- 
trate on the particular phases of rail- 
way work in which they specialize. In 
speaking of bus operation in London 
Mr. Fraser said that the remarkable 
fact was that there seemed to be no 


limit to the bus patronage. No sooner 
were additional buses installed than 
their capacity was almost immediately 
exceeded. He said there appeared to 
be no saturation point in sight. On 
his program is included a stop over 
at Atlantic City to attend the Sessions 
at the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Ten-Cent Increase for Cedar Rapids 
Men.—Effective May 1, a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour was granted to all 
employees of the Cedar Rapids & 
Marion City Railway, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. This makes the maximum for 
men with six months service 50 cents 
an hour. The increase affects all em- 
ployees in Cedar Rapids, Marion and 
Kenwood Park. 


Serious Accident on Cuban Road.— 
Twenty-five persons are reported to 
have been killed and more than fifty 
injured in a head-on collision on May 
6, between Hershey Electric Railway 
trains near Camasi, Province of Ma- 
tanzas. The trains were rounding a 
curve at high speed when they crashed. 
Fire started immediately in the wreck- 
age and a number of the victims were 
burned to death in the blazing coaches. 


Tacoma Sued en Account of Munic- 
ipal Railway.—The United States gov- 
ernment has filed suit in the Federal 
Court at Tacoma, Wash., against the 
city of Tacoma for $232,398, alleged to 
be due the United States Shipping 
Board for extensions and improvements 
on the Municipal Street Railway during 
the war. The suit, which is a bill in 
equity, follows a demand of Mayor A. V. 
Faweett that the government either 
cancel the debt or determine its status 
in court. i 

Wage Advance in Sioux City—Em- 
ployees of the Sioux City Gas & Elec- 
trie Company, Sioux City, Iowa, have 
accepted the proposal of the company 
for an increase of approximately 7 per 
cent in wages. The new scale went into 
effect on May 1. Under the new agree- 
ment first-year men receive 45 cents’ 
an hour, second-year men 47 cents an 
hour and third-year men and over 50 
cents. This is an inerease from the 
present scale of 42, 44 and 48 cents an 
hour. The men demanded a 20 per cent 
increase. 

Bill Ousting Commission Killed. — 
Senate Bill No. 23, introduced by Sena- 
tor Bender of Cleveland in the General 
Assembly, calling for the abolition of 
the State Public Utilities Commission, 
was, on Mr. Bender’s own motion, killed 
in the Senate utilities committee re- 
cently. Not an individual in the entire 
state of Ohio came to support the bill, 
while investment bankers, chambers of 
commerce and other organizations of 
business men flooded the committee 
with their protests against it. Conse- 
quently Mr. Bender made a motion 
to postpone the bill indefinitely. 
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$316,423,557 P. R. T. 
-\ Value 
Figures Revised as of May 1, 1928, 


Were Submitted to Commission 
at Hearing on May 4 


Valuation proceedings were conducted 
on May 4 before Commissioner Clement 
of the Pennsylvania Board. E.. D. 


Booker, of Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


counsel, conducted the cross-examina- 
tion of W. K. Myers, vice-president in 
charge of finance, and A. E. Hibner, 
valuation engineer. 

The company at the same time sub- 
mitted to the Public Service Commis- 
sion a new figure on the valuation of 
its property, bringing the June 30, 
1919, valuation up to date in restating 
that valuation as of May 1, 1923, at 
$316,423,557. 

The company’s valuation engineer, 
A. E. Hibner, testified that he made an 
investigation of the trend of prices 


_ since the June 30, 1919, valuation, and 


obtained a reproduction cost of the 
P. R. T. property as of May 1, 1923, in- 
cluding all overheads of $316,423,557. 
Mr. Hibner explained the difference 
between the trend of prices shown by 
the company’s price curve and that pre- 
pared by the city’s expert, Robert M. 
Feustel. According to Mr. Hibner, Mr. 
Feustel’s trend is composed largely of 
the all-commodities index prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor, and conse- 
quently reflects the abnormally low 
prices that have prevailed in the last 
_three years for farm products. He ex- 
plained that the prices of manufactured 
products such as power plant and sub- 
station equipment and cars are not re- 
flected in the all-commodities index. 
He testified that there were other inac- 
curacies in the figures of the city’s ex- 
pert, among which was the. price of 
‘structural steel erected for the first 
quarter of 1922, which Mr. Feustel 


_ based upon a price of $55 per ton. The 


company’s expert explained that this 
was the price prevailing prior to the 
war and that he obtained a price of 
‘$70 per ton from the books of a large 
local structural steel fabricator. 

The company’s valuation engineer 
also considered as inaccurate the city’s 
trend figure of 52 per cent for lumber, 
as the price quoted by the Lumbermen’s 
Service Bureau of Philadelphia for the 
first quarter of 1922 showed that the 
average price of four sizes of yellow 


_ pine lumber was 77 per cent as at June 


80, 1919. 

The low price used for structural 
_steel erected and for lumber, together 
with the low rate given to labor, re- 


_ sulted in the city’s trend of the cost on 


buildings being low. 
A reappraisal of the company’s land 


_ by J. A. Patterson, William Levis and 
_ Edwin C. Hunter, the company’s real 


_ Financial and Corporate 


estate experts, showed the right-of-way 
to have a value at May 1, 1928, of $2,- 
326,334 compared with the June 30, 
1919, appraisal of $2,021,242, and other 
land used in electric railway service to 
have a value of $8,371,458 compared 
with the June 30, 1919, appraisal of 
$6,179,074. 

On the same day the railway sub- 
mitted to the commission through its 
vice-president of finance, W. K. Myers, 
its budget of estimated financial re- 
sults from operation for the year 1923 
compared with 1922 actual. 

The passenger revenue for 1923 is 
estimated at $44,000,000 as compared 
with $41,759,000 actual for 1922. This 
is an increase of 5.37 per cent. 

Mr. Myers stated that the estimate 
of passenger revenue is based on a 
careful study of statistics relating to 
the normal annual increase in pas- 
sengers during the last twenty years, 
and the general economic condition in 


the latter part of 1922, as compared 
with the beginning of the year. 

The renewal and depreciation reserve 
appropriation is stated at $8,560,400. 
The same sum was appropriated for the 
years 1921 and 1922. _The estimated 
expenditures for the renewal and de- 
preciation reserve is stated at $8,835,- 
500. The balance in the renewal and 
depreciation reserve as of Dec, 31, 
1922, was $4,737,993; the estimated 
balance in the reserve at Dec. 31, 1923, 
is stated at $4,462,893. 

In explaining the estimated cost: of 
extensions and betterments for the year 
1923, Mr. Myers stated that he only 
included such construction as the com- 
pany felt sure would be completed dur- 
ing the year. No estimate was included 
for the major portion of the crosstown 
lines, the proposed bus line on Roose- 
velt Boulevard and Broad Street, the 
trackless trolley on Oregon Avenue or 
the Southern carhouse. 

Mr. Myers said: “While the company 
hopes to get started on all of these 
improvements during the year 1923, we 
as yet have no definite assurance that 
we can do so, and for that reason I 
have not included their estimated costs 
in this tabulation.” 


$109,468 Surplus for Toronto 


Transportation Commission Makes Public Results of First Sixteen 
Months of Municipal Operation 


H H. COUZENS, general manager 
« of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission, on April 17 sent to the 
board of control and the City Council 
of Toronto, Ont., a statement of the 
accounts showing the result of the 
first sixteen months of the commission’s 
operation of the lines formerly em- 
braced in the system of the Toronto 
Railway. The period covered is from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1922. The 
statement is not intended to be a rail- 
way operating report, but was prepared 
in order to reply to points raised by the 
City Council. 

The gross revenue for the sixteen 
months of operation amounted to $15,- 
723,482. The expenses of operation, in- 
cluding the cost of electrical energy, 
totaled $10,968,614, leaving net income 
of $4,754,867. Interest on and redemp- 
tion of debt, together with depreciation, 
absorbed $3,493,610. Reserves for un- 
redeemed tickets, workmen’s compen- 
sation and public liability were $575,- 


000. Reserves for contingencies were 
$437,569. Organization expenses were 
$139,218. ,Thus there was left a sur- 


plus of $109,468 for the period under 
review. 


PASSENGERS CARRIED AND FARES 


During the period under review 
249,015,476 passengers were carried. 
The average rate of fare (based on the 
tickets sold and cash fares), equalled 
6.165 cents. Traffic was adversely af- 
fected until the fall of 1922 by the re- 
habilitation work under way, and the 
consequent disorganization of the serv- 
ice. Since then, however, there has 


been a marked increased in the number 
of revenue passengers carried. This 
is shown by the following figures for 
the four months ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
and 1922: 


1921 1922 Increase 
(1922 over 1921) 


61,870,213 65,447,506 3,577,293 


Mr. Couzens says that this improve- 
ment has been maintained to date. 

An analysis of the component items 
of the cost, expressed as fractions of 
the average fare, is as follows: 


Per 
Passenger, Per 
Cents Cent 
Maintenance of trackwork in- 
cluding overhead and buildings 0.290 = 4.62 
Maintenance of equipment... .. 0.628 =10.01 
Costiol Power! swicnic suntan veters 0.602 =29. 61 
Conducting transportation (i-e., 
the expenses of operating the 
ears) excluding maintenance 2.499 =39.85 
General and miscellaneous ex- 
PODSES. fiasco athe se eat ee 0.386 = 6.15 
Interest on and redemption of 
capital and depreciation... .. 1.403 = 22.38 
Res6ryes cs alan aap tly owt agin os 0.406 = 6.49 
Organization expenses........+ 0.056 = .89 
"TSG BR a a ae aya amen ies, waa a cate 6.270 +100 


The difference between the total cost 
of 6.27 cents and the average fare paid 
per revenue passenger, 6.165 cents, 
represents the sundry revenue from 
sources other than those obtained from 

ssengers. 
eS Dombne explains that before the 
work of rehabilitation was commenced, 
it was estimated that at least three 
years would be required to rehabilitate 
the property and bring the service to 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE SIXTEEN 


MONTHS ENDED DEC. 31, 1922. 
SecTION I—SHOWING. NET INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 
EXXPENDITURE 


Cost of electric current including operation and maintenance of substations...... .. yer 
Expenses of operation, maintenance, repairs, administration and taxes, including accrued charges 
Net income available for fixed charges, carried to Section II te $ 


$1,499,606 
9,469,009 
4,754,867 


$15,723,482 


SecTION II—SHOWING DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 


Redemption of debenture debt (repayment of capital)... . 


Depreciation....... a, 
Organization expenses........ 
Reserve for unredeemed tickets 


Reserve for contin 


Reserve for workmen’s compensation and public liability . 
, UIGIOA 229.52 eps eee ae eee 
Net income carried to surplus account... .......66. 060 c eee ees 


$2,588,181 
532, 


$4,754,867 


standard, but that while little more 
than one-half of this period has gone, 
the progress made has been such that, 
provided no unforeseen circumstances 
arise, the work will probably be sub- 
stantially completed this year. 

The principal work done to the end 
of the year 1922 includes the following: 


TRACK WORK 


ie terial Onin ss ae aataaiy.c boy a patelessacie icra Pemets 40 miles 
‘Total rehabilitation... 345.. s btu. 460.0 49 miles 
Repaired and welded.............. 31 miles 


NEw ROLLING STock 


The following were delivered as at 
the end of 1922: 


Cates eicesthene cael hs hire orate 262 

eight double deck 
three single deck 
Trolley. buses kore cas ocase watts 


four single deck 


It is explained that the gasoline and 
trolley bus services were started 
partly as an experiment in order to see 
what the result would be under climatic 
conditions peculiar to Toronto and in 
order to give service in districts which 
could not be properly served by street 
ears at present. According to Mr. 
Couzens the results have justified ex- 
pectations, and “while not in our opin- 
ion the most economical and suitable 
for mass transportation purposes, buses 
will, we are confident, fill a useful place 
in the general plan of transportation.” 

One complete carhouse and yard at 
Eglington, two large extensions of car- 
houses and yards, one at St. Clair and 
the other at Danforth, and one yard ex- 
tension at Russell have all been con- 
structed. 

Mr. Couzens says that pending the 
conclusion of the hearing of the appeal 
against the decision of the majority of 
the arbitrators in the Toronto Railway 
purchase case it is perhaps not desira- 
ble to go into details of the award, but 
that the amount of the award is very 
greatly in excess of the value of the 
assets transferred to the commission 
for incorporation in the unified system. 

In discussing the question of fares 
Mr. Couzens says that the figures show 
that the results do not justify a fare 
reduction. On this point he says in 
part: 


As has been pointed out, the average fare 
on the system is 6.165 cents per passenger. 
When considering the question of fares and 
comparing them with those previously in 
force, the following obvious facts are often 
overlooked : 


1. The area served by the commission 
with one fare is practically 35 square miles 
as against 17 in the case of the Toronto 
Railway, i.e., more than double the area. 

2. Prior to the date when the service was 
unified, there were four systems operating 
in the city (each with a separate fare) as 
follows: Toronto Railway ; Toronto & York 
Radials, three separate divisions, each 
charging a separate fare; Toronto Civic 
Railway, four divisions, each charging @ 
separate fare; Toronto Suburban Railway. 

Thus a passenger, other than those rid- 
ing in the central section of the city, was 
required to pay more than one fare, with 
the additional inconvenience of transfer- 
ring from one system to another. | 

In the case of all of the foregoing, ex- 
cepting the Toronto Suburban, service is 
now given at a single fare over the whole 
of these lines as well as over the exten- 
sions laid by the commission. In the case 
of the Toronto Suburban Railway, however, 
service in most of the area is given, to a 
great extent by the commission’s buses in 
West Toronto, and in most of the remain- 
ing area by street car lines operated by the 
commission. 

It is, therefore, clear that many pas- 
sengers today are carried at practically the 
same rate of fare as formerly, and have a 
service already substantially improved 
which will be still further improved when 
rehabilitation is completed and the new 
system operating at maxinium efficiency. 

With a universal fare every extension 
added to the system increases the cost 
without a corresponding increase in the 
revenue,. as it means carrying the passen- 
gers a greater distance for the same fare. 
The extensions made were necessary, how- 
ever, in order to give the service to which 
car users were already entitled. 

An analysis of fares in 607 cities on this 
continent shows that fares range from 5 
to 10 cents. Of this total more than 40 
per cent are higher than in Toronto at 
present, and more than 30 per cent are the 
same as in Toronto. It will, therefore, be 
seen that more than 70 per cent of all these 
cities are paying as high or a higher rate 
than Toronto, yet in all cases they have 
the advantage of systems constructed in 
pre-war days, the majority having the bene- 
fit of the much lower cost of materials 
which obtain at any time in the United 
States, and at the same time the vast 
majority paying lower wages than in 
Toronto. 

In some cases with systems constructed 
at low pre-war prices and paying lower 
wages, the 5-cent fare is in force. In 
Toronto, with a large arbitration award, a 
rebuilding program which had of neces- 
sity to be carried out at times when prices 
are high, a system that cannot be efficiently 
and economically operated until rehabilita- 
tion is completed, it is obvious that a 
higher fare is necessary. 


- As a direct illustration Mr. Couzens 
points to the case of the Montreal 
Tramways. He says that here is a 
long-established and well-organized en- 
terprise, operated efficiently, but that 
the fare is the same as in Toronto, 
while the trainman’s rate of wage in 
Toronto is 25 per cent higher than in 
Montreal, and in other grades the dif- 
ference is even more marked. 

In considering these accounts, Mr. 
Couzens says it must be borne in mind 
that the figures are of necessity in some 
particulars approximate only, due to 
the following: 
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1. Provision has been made for the 
amount of the award as issued by the 
majority of the arbitration board which 
was formed to determine the price to be 
paid by the city for the property of the 
Toronto Railway. There is also included 
interest on the amount of the award as 
from Sept. 1, 1921. The city has lod 
an appeal, the final outcome of which has 
not been determined. 

2. The figures included in the cost of elec- 
trical energy are tentative, as the accounts 
are subject to review based on the cost of 
power supplied by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario through the Toronto- 
Niagara Power Company and the Toronto 
Hydro-Electriec System. 

38. The figures are not yet available cov- 
ering the operation of the city section of 
the Metropolitan Division of the Toronto & 
York Radials from the date on which the 
“Clean-up Deal’ became effective, to the 
time when the T. T. C. commenced to oper-. 
ate from Farnham Avenue to the North 
City limits on Yonge Street. 

The provision for depreciation cannot be 
finally determined pending the settlement 
of the appeal in connection with the arbi- 
trators’ award. After the amount of the 
award is finally settled, the same must be 
divided into sub-totals covering the various 
groups of assets which have different years 
of useful life. 

There are other items yet to be adjusted 
which are correlated and cannot yet 
finally determined. 


With respect to these matters Mr. 
Couzens says that in the interest of 
sound finance adequate provision has 
been made in the accounts to cover all 
reasonable contingencies in respect to 
the matters still subject to possible ad- 
justment. 


Injunction Invoked in St. John 


The New Brunswick Power Company 
is seeking an injunction against the 
building of a competitive power dis- 
tribution system in St. John. Accord- 
ing to the Financial Post, Toronto, 
E. N. Sanderson has presented a new 
offer to the City Council to sell the 
common stock of the company to the 
city for $305,000. This offer was sum- 
marily refused. 

Despite the fact that two of the city 
commissioners admit the building of a 
duplicate system is unwise, preparations 
for the construction of the system have 
been resumed. The Mayor says he 
has a mandate from the people to go 
through with the construction of the 
duplicate power distribution system. 

Mr. Sanderson, who is president of 
the Federal Light & Traction Company, 
has offered to distribute the hydro- 
electric current from the Musquash 
provincial station for two years at 
stipulated rates. This offer, like over 
a dozen others, has been rejected. 


Oakland Terminal Lines 
to Be Sold 


On application of the Mercantile 
Trust Company and the Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., Judge 
James G. Quinn at Oakland has entered 
a decree of foreclosure against the 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways and has appointed Joseph P. 
Lanktree, 500 Broadway, Oakland, com- 
missioner to conduct the sale of the 
properties. The trust companies were 
acting in behalf of the holders of securi- 
ties of the company on which interest 
has been in default since 1919. It is 
expected that the properties will be 
bought in by the representatives of the 
committee of the bondholders. 


; ~ Critical Period Ahead 
San Francisco Non-Partisan Citizens’ 


Agency Concerned for Future 
Municipal Railway 


In the analysis of the finances of the 
San Francisco Municipal Railway, the 
a Francisco bureau of governmental 
research in its monthly publication, the 
City, said in the January, 1922, issue 
that “the critical period in Municipal 
| Railway affairs is to come, with the 
supervisors contemplating, and com- 
‘mitted in part to, a $1,600,000 expendi- 
ture program out of the depreciation 
fund, which will leave nothing for de- 
-preciation purposes.” 


$2,115,000 or Work ORDERED 


' Since that time various extensions 
and construction work, as well as bus 
lines, have been recommended, and the 
_ supervisors have ordered work requir- 
: ing an expenditure of at least $2,115,- 
000. 
An analysis published in the Febru- 
ary, 1928, issue of the City contains the 
| following: 


The capital expenditures involved in the 
extensions the supervisors have embarked 
upon, including equipment, total $1,165,000. 
An additional $200,000 is required imme- 

diately, according to the city engineer, for 
an addition to the Potrero barn, and for 
the city’s share of track repairs on lower 

Market Street. Further, the city engineer 

states that an additional $750,000 must be 

provided for a shop and barn, including 
land for same, if the Sunset and Ocean 

View extensions are built and operated. 

The total unencumbered balance in the 

_ depreciation fund to cover these proposed 
expenditures, which total $2,115,000, is 

1,105,000. Although the gross set aside in 

: ’ e depreciation fund is averaging $45,000 
' per month, or $540,000 per year, the future 

net accumulation to the fund will probably 
_ not exceed $290,000 per year. Taking ac- 
count of the $1,000,000 minimum deprecia- 
tion reserve recommended by the city engi- 
neer, the program embarked upon by the 
board is approximately $2,009,000 in excess 
of the present available depreciation fund 
balance. 

In the opinion of the bureau the depre- 
ciation reserve is being erroneously con- 
sidered, first, as a gross amount set aside 
instead of the net amount actually avail- 
able, and, second, as a surplus fund avail- 
able for expenditures for any desirable 
project. The depreciation fund is not a 
surplus fund, and was purposely set apart 
from surplus funds to avoid this very 

confusion. The surpluses from operations, 

which have totaled over $2,900,000 for 
the period 1913-1922 inclusive, have prac- 
tically all been expended, approximately 
$1,560,000 of such expenditures being for 
additions and betterments and advances to 

a city’s general fund on account of Twin 

eaks and Stockton Street tunnel costs. 

A proper charge to cover depreciation is 
in exactly the same category as any oper- 
ating charge. Expenditures required for 
depreciation, however, are cumulative and 
deferred; the, replacement and renewals to 
offset depreciation and obsolescence are not 
required until original units of plant or 
equipment reach the end of their economical 
service. When such time comes the burden 
of replacement or renewal is usually too 
great to be borne out of the then current 
operating revenues of the property; if the 
funds have not been set aside as the depre- 
ciation has accrued, it may be difficult and 


costly, or even impossible, to provide such 
funds. 


Following publication of the annual 
report of the Municipal Railway for the 
year ended June 30, 1922 (abstracted 
in ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, March 
8, 1923, page 384) the City contained 
_ further reference to the subject of de- 
preciation: 

__ The depreciation reserve is also of inter- 
eal from the standpoint of continued finan- 
( integrity of the system. The $1,603,000 


reserve as of June 30 was probably no 
larger than actually required for accrued 


— 
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depreciation of the property. As shown by 
the income account, a gross of $3,463,774 
(18 per cent of gross revenues) has been 
set up in the depreciation reserve since. the 
start of operations in 1912. The disposition 
of this amount is not shown in the printed 
financial statement, but it is estimated, 
using approximations, that $1,100,000 has 
been used for bond redemption, $250,000 for 
accident claims, $450,000 for wage increases 
and $210,000, net, for additions, betterments, 
advances, etc. The June 30 balance has 
been reduced, as of Jan. 31, to less than 
$1,150,000; the next balance sheet will 
record an important shrinkage in this item. 

The statements show that all surpluses 
of the earlier profitable years have been 
expended, and that part of the deprecia- 
tion reserve has been diverted to operating 
and additions. The universal policy of 
retaining part of surplus as “insurance” 
against future emergencies and losing years 
has not been followed. On the other hand, 
with the surpluses expended, there is a con- 
tinually strong pressure to disburse the 
balances remaining in the depreciation 
reserve for additional extensions. 


First Surplus Since Service- 
at-Cost Became Effective 


The growth of population and general 
business development are reflected in 
the annual report of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Street Railway for 1922, just 
turned over to Commissioner Horace 
Johnson by T. H. Tutwiler, receiver. 
For the first time since the company has 
been operating on its cost-of-service 
plan, approved by the Public Utilities 
Commission, its report shows a surplus 
for the past year above cost of oper- 
ation and the 6% per cent allowed the 
stockholders on their investment. The 
surplus amounted to $63,675 and cut 
the deficit of $200,771, piled up prior 
to January, 1922, to $137,096. 

The entire revenue of the company 
from all sources amounted to $3,153,- 
195. The cost of service during this 
time was $3,098,519. This included the 
expenditures for maintenance, opera- 
tion, taxes, renewal and reserve fund, a 
return of $786,707 to the stockholders 
and $12,751 interest on the deficit. 
There were 44,481,903 passengers on all 
cars of the company during the past 
year, and a total of 7,618,914 car-miles 
were traversed.” 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York on 
May 9the following electric railway 
securities were sold: 202 shares Nova 
Scotia Tramways & Power Company, 
Ltd., ordinary shares, $15 per share; 
$5,000 Cleveland, Elyria & Western 
Railway extended 7 per cent certifi- 
cates, 648 per cent. 

Another Brooklyn City Dividend.— 
The board of directors of the Brooklyn 
City Railroad on May 8 declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
a share on the outstanding capital 
stock, payable on June 1, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on May 19, 1923. 


Road Sold to Representative of First 
Mortgage Bondholders.—The property 
of the Montgomery Transit Company 
has been sold to Nicholas Larzelere, 
Norristown, Pa., attorney for the bond- 
holders, for $150,000, the amount of the 
first bond issue, of which the Norris- 
town Trust Company is trustee. The 
sale was decreed on ‘foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. The line reaches Norristown 
by agreement with the Reading Trac- 
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tion Company, Reading, Pa. The road 


is about 12 miles long. 

Debenture Bonds Offered.—Stroud & 
Company, Inc., Otis & Company, Howe, 
Snow & Bertles, Inc., and R. E. Wilsey 
& Company are offering a new issue of 
$1,500,000 Tide Water Power Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., fifteen-year 7 per 
cent sinking fund gold debenture bonds 
due Oct. 1, 1937, at 97 and interest to 
yield over 7.30 per cent. The bonds are 
redeemable as a whole or in part at the 
option of the company on six weeks’ 
notice up to and including Oct. 1, 1927, 
at 110 and accrued interest, the redemp- 
tion price decreasing 1 per cent for 
each year thereafter. Earnings avail- 
able for interest charges on the deben- 
ture bonds for the year ended June 30, 
1922, were equal to over 3.8 times the 
annual requirements. 


Receivership Said to Be Ahead of 
Interurban:—A receivership is threat- 
ened for the Oregon Electric Railway, 
operating into the heart of the Wil- 
lamette Valley from Portland, Ore., 
because of the apparent inability of the 
company to meet the interest due on 
$2,000,000 of bonds. The company has 
sixty days grace, but no promise of 
payment has been made. W. E. Turner, 
president, states that the company is 
unable to pay the interest because of 
the unsatisfactory financial condition of 
the road. .The interest is a semi-annual 
payment of $50,000. The plight of the 
road is directly traceable, it is claimed, 
to the competition of buses and auto- 
mobile trucks and to the privately 
owned automobiles in use on the main- 
traveled highways of the county. The 
company recently placed in effect re- 
duced fares, making the round-trip 
tickets from Portland to Salem 50 cents 
lower than heretofore. Even this reduc- 
tion has failed materially to. stimulate 
traffic. 

Little Rock Bonds on 6.45 Per Cent 
Basis.—Harris, Forbes & Company, 
Bonbright & Company and Tucker, 
Anthony & Company, New York, N. Y., 
are offering at 94% and interest, yielding 
about 6.45 per cent, $2,500,000 of Arkan- 
sas Central Power Company first lien 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
due 1948. Issuance of the securities is 
subject to authorization by the Arkan- 
sas Railroad Commission. As _ stated 
in the ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for May 5 the Arkansas Central Power 
Company, incorporated in April, 1923, 
has taken over the physical property 
formerly owned by Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company, and now does the 
entire commercial electric power and 
light and street railway business in 
Little Rock, Ark., also providing all 
electricity commercially distributed, 
directly and indirectly, in North Little 
Rock. The bankers explain that the 
railway system has for many years 
produced substantial profits, but that 
the electric power and light business 
is steadily increasing, the relative im- 
portance of the latter being shown by 
the fact that more than two-thirds of 
the net earnings for the twelve months 
ended Feb. 28, 1928, were derived 
from the sale of electricity. 
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Transportation 


Traffic and 


Sorry Situation in 
Youngstown 


Street Railway Commissioner So De- 
scribes Failure of Public to Re- 
spond to New Fare Plan 


Harry Engle, street railway commis- 
sioner at Youngstown, Ohio, is visibly 
disappointed at the way things have 
been going in Youngstown since the 
sale of the weekly pass was discon- 
tinued. The change in fares has not 
had the stimulating effect on traffic 
which Mr. Engle anticipated. He wants 
the public to have the facts so that 
“they will not be surprised when it 
shortly becomes necessary to inaugu- 
rate a higher rate of fare.” 

It will be recalled that the sale of 
the weekly pass good over the lines of 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway was 
discontinued on April 1. The new rate 
of fare adopted for a trial period was 
7 cents cash, three tickets for 20 cents, 
and 1 cent for a transfer. The rate 
previously in effect was 9 cents cash, 
six tickets for 50 cents, 1 cent for a 
transfer and an unlimited ride weekly 
pass for $1.25. 

According to Mr. Engle’s estimate 
the operation of the line in April will 
show a net deficit of $28,000. He sees 
an 8-cent fare ahead. Mr. Engle’s 
lament at the way things are going is, 
perhaps, best expressed in his own 
words. In a letter to the Council on 
May 2 he said: 


You will recall that the present fare 
scheme was adopted on the basis of an 
eight weeks’ trial. Without figuring too 
closely I have rather assumed that it was 
a two months’ trial, involving the months 
of April and May. You will further recall 
that the resolution adopting the present fare 
scheme provided that if it were not success- 
ful, the company at the end of the trial 
period should have the right to adopt a new 
rate of fare, to wit: seven tickets for 50 
pete 8 cents cash and 1 cent for a trans- 
er. 

Detailed figures for the operation during 
April will not be available for many days, 
but it is now possible to make an estimate 
of the situation which will be quite accu- 
rate. My estimate of the gross earnings 
for the month of April is $129,000. My 
estimate of the total car-miles operated 
for the month is 392,760, and on the basis 
of an operating cost of 40 cents a mile, it 
is reasonable to assume that the total cost 
of the operation of the property for the 
month of April will be about $157,100. It 
thus appears that the operation of the cars 
during April will show a net deficit of about 
$28,000. 

am very sorry that people generally 
have not more thoroughly appreciated the 
reduction of car fare which was provided 
for them. We all know that the new rate 
of fare was a reduction and that the appli- 
cation of this fare would have a tendency 
to decrease our income, but I also know 
that we all felt that the reduction of fare to 
our car riders would have the happy effect 
of stimulating the car riding habit to a 
point where an increased number of patrons 
would make up for the decrease in the 
revenue 

It thus becomes readily apparent that 
the present fare scheme is not a success 
and it is inevitable, therefore, that an in- 
crease of car fare will follow on June 1. 
This is a very sorry situation, but the 
people are bringing it upon themselves. If 
people will not take advantage c«! the serv- 
ice which we are providing for tuem, it can 
have no other effect than that o1 .nereasing 


the car fare for those who ride on the cars. 

I shall bring this situation to the atten- 
tion of Council on next Monday night, but 
I thought the,members of your committee 
should be apprised of the situation first. 
Further, I am sincerely of the opinion that 
the public should be told_the facts of the 
situation, so that they will not be surprised 
when it shortly becomes necessary to 
inaugurate a higher rate of fare. 


At the Council meeting on May 8 
consideration of the matter was put 
over. 


De Luxe Bus Service Started 
in Milwaukee 


De luxe motor bus service was 
started in Milwaukee, Wis., on May 2 
by the Wisconsin Motor Bus Lines, a 
subsidiary of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company. The com- 
pany placed in operation on that date 
ten twenty-five-passenger, single-deck, 
type “J” Fifth Avenue coaches and one 
fifty-two-passenger, double-deck, type 
“L” Fifth Avenue coach. Announce- 
ment was made at the same time that 
nine additional double-deck buses now 
on order with the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company are expected very shortly and 
will be placed in service as quickly 
as received, replacing or supplementing 
the single-deck buses. The route chosen 
follows some of the finest streets in 
Milwaukee, tapping the exclusive east 
and west side residential districts and 
passing along Lake Michigan and 
through the downtown business district. 


Montreal to Study Service 
Improvement 


The Montreal Tramways Commission 
has instituted studies of ways and 
means to meet the traffic revival which 
has taken place in Montreal during 
recent months. J. Rowland Bibbins, 
consulting engineer, Washington, D. C., 
has been retained by the commission 
to supervise these studies and_ sub- 
sequently to recommend proposed plans 
of service betterment. 

Montreal is moving rapidly into a 
city of the million-population class with 
relatively short haul, resulting from 
dense settlement. While the riding 
habit had temporarly declined, it is 
again on the increase in spite of the 
increasing use of automobiles, which 
have multiplied five times in six years. 

The plan of the city has tended to 
heavy traffic concentration on a few 
main streets, most of them narrow, 
with the result that, for a city of this 
size, the transit system is operating 
with unusual density and concentration 
of loading. Moreover, Montreal has to 
struggle in winter with excessive snow- 
fall and in summer with a great volume 
of transient motor traffic during the 
vacation months. These circumstances 
have produced traffic conditions of 
growing severity, requiring more effec- 
tive methods of relief in the future. 


Eight-Cent Fare Asked 


Buffalo Company Sees Increase as Only 


Way Out of Present Intolerable 
Condition 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has applied to the Public Service 
Commission for permission to increase 
its rate of fare on the city lines from 


7 cents, or four tokens for 25 cents, to 


8 cents, or four tokens for 30 cents. In 
a letter addressed to the City Council 
Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
company, explains that the increase has 
been made necessary because of losses 
totalling more than $5,000,000 sustained 
since the start of the strike of platform 
employees on June 1, 1922. 

President Tulley says that the strike 
would not have occurred except for the 
assurance given to the men by Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab that they would win. 
Even at the present time the company 
is suffering a loss in gross revenues at 
the rate of more than $1,700,000 a year. 
The earnings thus lost would, if en- 


joyed by the company, be available to 


carry out paving desired by the munici- 
pal authorities. 


It is pointed out that the Inter-. 


national now pays 3 per cent of its 
gross earnings to the city of Buffalo for 
the right to carry passengers. 


tinues to permit the illegal operation of 
jitneys, which, through the resulting 
loss in the company’s gross earnings, 


decrease the city’s own revenues more. 


than $50,000 a year. Mr. Tulley says: 


The International has endeavored to co-' 


operate to meet the city’s service-at-cost 
views, but since the wie! legislation 
was not obtained, and the city still en- 


courages jitney competition, the company,. 


to avoid decreasing the service to a point 
of inconveniencing the public, is obliged to 
appeal to the Public Service Commission 
for relief. 

Henry W. Killeen of counsel for the 
International said that the 8-cent fare 
asked by the company will be made part 
of the present fare proceedings now 
before the State Public Service Com- 
mission. The City Council already has 
petitioned the commission for the 
restoration of the 5-cent fare in Buffalo 
and in connection with these proceed- 
ings the commission has been taking 
testimony at a series of hearings in 
Buffalo on the value of the physical 
properties of the International. The 
company places a valuation of $96,000,- 
000 on its properties within the city of 
Buffalo. 


Competitive Bus Routes 
Not Permitted 


Applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for the operation 
of bus lines in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been denied by the Public Service 
Commission. The applications denied 
were those made by the Buffalo Jitney 
Owners’ Association, the Motor Bus 
Drivers’ Union and Ernest K. Jaggard. 
In its decision denying the applications 
for permits to operate buses in Buffalo, 
the commission holds that all the 


twenty-one lines or routes, if operated, 


Mr. 
Tulley charges that the Mayor con- 
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_ would be in a iis with existing 
_ lines of the International Railway. 
Under such conditions, the commission 
says it cannot grant the necessary cer- 
__ tificates. 

_ “The principal purpose of the Legis- 
lature in requiring certificates of public 
convenience and necessity was to pre- 
vent just such ruinous competition as 
would exist in this case,” says the re- 
port of the commission. The memo- 
randum then cites various decisions to 
_ substantiate this view. 

It also is set forth in the report of 
the commission that the petitioners 
“have no funds with which to finance 
_ the enterprise and have no definite plans 
_ for procuring such funds.” 
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5 Railway to Seek Bus Rights 
bee at Once 


Early action is planned by the New 
' York State Railways in the matter of 
_ the installation of an auxiliary bus 
line to tap recently built-up sections on 
' Rochester’s west side. After a recent 
inspection of the proposed route by 
' railway and city officials and residents 
of the section through which the line 
' will run, the railway announced its in- 
_ tention to apply to the City Council 
on May 8 for permission to operate. 
IY The tentative route extends from 
Genesee Street through Genesee Park 
Boulevard to Chili Avenue to Garfield 
Street to West Avenue, there connect- 
_ ing with the Main Street West car line. 
An extension of this line from West 
_ Avenue through the new subway to 
Gates Center via the Buffalo road is 
under consideration. Application for 
\ permission to proceed with this exten- 
sion will be made to the Gates Center 
town authorities when the route is 
finally decided upon. 
. Four or five buses will be required 
for the proposed line, according to 
James F. Hamilton, president of the 
railway. All bus operations of the 
company will be conducted by the 
Rochester Co-ordinated Bus Lines, Inc., 
_ a recently organized subsidiary. 
The Common Council is expected to 
. act favorably upon the grant of an 
ordinance for Dewey Avenue bus oper- 
ations by the company when the matter 
comes up. No opposition to the plan 
was expressed at a recent hearing. This 
line is an extension of the Dewey Ave- 
nue trolley line and will operate to 
i Britton Road in the town of Greece. 
_ The town board has already granted 
the necessary permission. A future ex- 
tension of the line to Latta Road in 
Greece is planned, the railway already 
having a franchise for this extension. 
The current fare, 7 cents cash or 64 
cents by ticket, with transfers to trol- 
_leys, will be charged within the city 
limits. Outside the city a 3-cent fare 
will be in effect. 
_- The bus lines contemplated by the 
company are part of the railway’s plan 
_ to provide adequate service for the 
rapidly growing residential sections of 
the city and suburbs by the use of 
buses as an adjunct to its railway 
service. 
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Weekly Pass Used to Welcome 
Shriners at Washington 


One of the features of the safety- 
paper weekly passes of the Washington- 
Virginia Railway is the use of a differ- 
ent timely. symbol surprinted on the 
face in red. The Shriners’ convention 
to be held at Washington in June, there- 
fore, enables the railway to pay a com- 
pliment to the visitors by printing their 
famous star and crescent on the pass 
which will be valid during the week of 
June 4-June 10. The back of the pass 
will also be used to advantage for a 
statement of some of the many famous 
places along the lines of the Washing- 
ton-Virginia Railway. The pass is sold 
at $1.60, which is the cost of only four 
round trips between Washington and 
Alexandria. In consequence the pass 
will be' a good proposition for almost 
any visitor who wishes to take several 
trips on the Mount Vernon division and 
then transfer his privilege to someone 
else. 


Residents Must Accept Conse- 
quences of Abandonment 


Communities where the residents 
desert the interurban railways and 
patronize motor buses to such an ex- 
tent that the interurban is operated 
at a loss need not appeal to Ohio 
courts to compel the electric line to 
continue operating at a loss. It will do 
them no good. Chief Justice C. T. 
Marshall of the Ohio Supreme Court 
so ruled in an opinion handed down on 
May 38. This opinion was shared by 
six of the seven other judges, who voted 
to uphold the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in refusing to order the receiver 
of the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern 
Traction Company to continue operation 
of cars over a 12-mile stretch between 
Columbus and Grove City. 


Another Railway Wants to 
Substitute Buses 


The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany wants to discontinue railway serv- 
ice in Mahoningtown and substitute a 
bus line in its place. To this end it has 
made a proposition to the Mayor and 
the City Council. 

For several years one of the chief 
matters of discussion between the com- 
pany and the Council has been the serv- 
ice to the important industrial district 
of New Castle known as Mahoningtown. 
This is the heaviest traffic line in New 
Castle, but service has been indifferent 
due in a large part to the condition of 
the tracks and to the large number 
of railroad crossings on the line. In 
fact, the condition of the track on Cedar 
Street is such that it will have to be 
renewed if railway service is to be 
continued. This renewal will cost in 
excess of $50,000: The company points 
out that manifestly it would be un- 
desirable to expend this sum in renew- 
ing the track and paving on Cedar 
Street, practically all of which amount 
would be a direct maintenance charge 
against the operation of the line, un- 


less it was decided permanently to con- 
tinue service to Mahoningtown with 
street cars. It is further pointed out 
that even after such improvements have 
been made the delays to traffic now en- 
countered at the railroad crossings will 
in no way be lessened. 

In his plea to the Mayor and the 
Council to substitute buses for the 
trolley cars R. N. Graham, manager of 
railways of the company, said: 

Within the past few years the modern 
city bus has been developed to such an ex- 
tent that it is a comfortable, speedy and 
dependable means of traffic. At the present 
time this company is operating four motor 
bus lines in the city of Youngstown, and I 
am perfectly safe in stating that this opera- 
tion is giving the greatest satisfaction to 
the public and furnishes comfortable, speedy 
and convenient transportation to the differ- 


ent sections of the city which the buses 
serve, 


Six-Cent Fare Privilege Extended.— 
Mayor Ainslie of Richmond, Va., has 
approved the ordinance passed previ- 
ously by the City Council to extend 
the 6-cent fare privileges to the Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Company for a 
period of six months. The company 
has filed its official acceptance of the 
terms of the ordinance. The extension 
was granted upon the centingency of a 
settlement being reached between the 
city and the company upon the ques- 
tion of a blanket franchise. Within a 
month, it is believed, City Attorney 
Cannon will be prepared to advise the 
committee as to the rights and privi- 
leges of both the city and the company 
in the settlement of the problem. 

Agreement Reached on Providence 
Loop Plan.—An eight-loop plan cutting 
all crosstown railway lines and looping 
them at Dorrance Street has been 
agreed upon by the members of the 
joint standing committee on railroads 
and representatives of the United Elec- 
tric Railways, Providence, R. I. No 
definite time was fixed for the new 
arrangement to become effective, but 
it will be put into operation as soon as 
possible. Under the plan, all fares can 
be collected from the passenger upon 
entering the car on inbound trips and 
upon leaving the car on outbound runs. 
This particular feature, it is hoped, will 
greatly decrease delays in car traffic 
downtown. 

Hattiesburg Joins Weekly Pass 
Brigade. — The Hattiesburg Traction 
Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., a Cities 
Service property, has joined the users 
of the unlimited-ride weekly pass. This 
makes almost twoscore weekly pass 
installations. The pass was started 
on April 23 at $1 against a one-zone 
fare of 5 cents and a two-zone fare of 
84 cents ticket and 10 cents cash. In 
addition to this encouragement to 
greater patronage, D. E. Byerly, gen- 
eral manager, advises that the rail is 
to be relaid on two lines and that the 
rolling stock will be spruced up to make 
the ride-selling campaign as effective 
as possible. The local press gave the 
plan a liberal send-off. Arrangements 
are also being made for co-operative 
publicity by merchants and railway. The 
pass was installed following an analysis 
of conditions by Walter Jackson. 
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Book Reviews 


Engineering Economics—First 
Principles 

By J. C. L. Fish, Professor of Railroad 
Engineering, Stanford University. Second 
Edition. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Graduates of engineering colleges are 
criticised for their lack of knowledge 
of the economic side of their profession. 
There is warrant for this criticism, 
but not as much as formerly, because 
the technical schools, realizing the lack, 
have been improving their courses to 
include financial considerations. The 
field being comparatively new, the 
literature of economics with special re- 
lation to the need of engineering stu- 
dents is only in process of development. 
Here is where Professor Fish’s book 
fits in, although this does not imply 
that its field is limited to the technical 
school. It would do no practicing engi- 
neer any harm to review the subject by 
reading this interesting, comprehensive 
and original book. 

The above three adjectives have been 
chosen to characterize “Engineering 
Economics” for the following reasons: 
The treatment is interesting because it 
is logical, it relates its statements with 
illustrations drawn from the every-day 
life of the engineer, and its style is 
crisp and clear. In other words, the 
author leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to what he intended to say. 

The comprehensiveness of the text is 
suggested by the following partial list 
of topics: Analysis of problem of in- 
vestment; interest; practical analysis 
of first cost; business units; business 
statistics; valuation; errors in estimat- 
ing, and engineering reports. Supple- 
menting the regular chapters are ap- 
pendixes containing such things as 
sample articles of incorporation, tables 
of formulas and values for use in eco- 
nomic computation, questions and prob- 
lems, and an extensive bibliography, 
sufficient to keep a studious engineer 
busy for a lifetime. 

From the standpoint of originality, 
this book is striking in its typograph- 
ical make-up, different type faces be- 
ing used to emphasize the definitions, 
illustrations, etc. Paragraphs are num- 
bered so as to indicate the chapters in 
which they occur and the order in those 
chapters. For example, paragraph 
1321 is the twenty-first paragraph in 
chapter 18. Similarly figures are num- 
bered to correspond with the para- 
graphs in which they occur, and the 
order in which they occur in those para- 
graphs. For example, Fig. 1324b is 
the second figure given to illustrate 
Par. 1324. Formulas are numbered like 
figures, but the numbers are placed in 
parentheses to the right of the for- 
mulas. 

Although the present book is a sec- 
ond edition, it is virtually a new work, 
based on the discovery, by the atithor, 
that the fundamental problem of engi- 
neering economics is choice of invest- 
ment, and not choice of structure as he 
assumed in writing the earlier book. 


Starting, therefore, with the problem of 
the capitalist, large or small, who de- 
sires to place his money to the best 
advantage, the author shows step by 
step how all engineering economics is 
an application of sound investment 
principles. 


Thermal Stresses in Steel Car Wheels 


Technological Paper No. 235, United 
States Bureau of Standards. Copies obtain- 
able from’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Ske Printing Office, Washington, 


An investigation of the stresses in- 
duced in steel car wheels from heating 
the tread has been carried out at the 
Bureau of Standards in a manner ap- 
proximating severe service conditions. 
A large number of rolled, forged and 
cast steel wheels both new and worn 
were tested. In the tests the wheels 
were mounted on a hollow water-cooled 
axle and the treads were heated by 
passing an electric current through a 
soft steel resistor which encircled the 
wheels. The results of the investigation 
show how the wheels are deformed from 
high tread temperature, giving the 
magnitude and distribution of stresses 
throughout the wheels. The new data 
can be used to advantage in consider- 
ing the question of proposed changes 
of design and manufacturing practice. 


Preparation, Transportation and Com- 
bustion of Powdered Coal 

Bulletin 217, Bureau of Mines, By John 
Blizard. Published through the_ courtesy 
of the Canadian Department of Mines by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The interest in the burning of pul- 
verized fuel in power plants is of recent 
development, although it can hardly be 
said of recent origin. For the past two 
or three years, however, rapid progress 
has been made until today the subject 
is one of foremost importance in the 
power-plant design field. Mr. Blizard’s 
treatise comes along just in time to be 
of great assistance in this field. It is as 
nearly up-to-date a compilation of 
present practice as could be expected, 
although if written today it would make 
a still more impressive showing for this 
method of firing boilers. It contains 
more than 125 pages of illustrations 
and text, mostly descriptive, and is 
fully indexed. 


Year Book of American Engineering 
Standards Committee for 1923 


Published by the committee, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

The 1923 year book of the A.E.S.C. 
points out that there are 205 national 
bodies co-operating in its work through 
officially accredited representatives. The 
number of national organizations on the 
main committee is now thirty-three. 
On sectional committees there are 917 
individuals serving. The dues paid by 
the members of the main committee are 
not sufficient to support its work, and 
a new plan of sustaining memberships 
has been worked out. A total of 121 


projects now have an official status be- 
fore the committee, in twenty-six of 
which the American Electric Railway 
Association is co-operating. 

The year book contains a detailed 
statement of the work of the committee 
to date, an outline of its purpose, or- 
ganization, method of work, etc.; lists 
of the standards approved during 1922 
and before the committee on Jan. 1, 
1923 (forty-five in number); the con- 
stitution of the committee; a complete 
list of the standardization projects 
cross-indexed so as to indicate the co- 
operating organizations; a financial 
statement, and other items of interest. 


Rate Making for Public Utilities 


By Lamar Lyndon. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 201 pages. 

This latest addition to the literature 
on rate making was written, according 
to the author, because none of the 
works published “seems to cover certain 
essential features, nor are the present 
treatises adapted for the reading of 
engineers, municipal authorities, bank- 
ers and business men, generally, who 
desire to be informed on this subject.” 
These works only state that because 
of the opposing decisions of courts and 
commissions, “a conclusion is hardly 
to be reached on any but a few of the 
questions involved.” 

This book appears to give the 
author’s interpretation of certain of 
the mooted questions of valuation. 
Many of his statements indicate un- 
familiarity with ordinary financial 
practices. Operating and fixed charges” 
frequently are confused in the text. 
The author favors original cost as a 
basis of value, in preference to the cost 
of reproduction. In the course of the 
text, several citations are given from 
commission and other decisions, none 
of which, however, is recent, nearly all 
being more than ten years old. 

The treatment of depreciation, in 
general, is good, and is substantially in 
agreement with recent opinion. _Many 
readers will disagree with the chapter 
on “Intangibles,” as the author favors 
elimination of some items included in 
ordinary valuation work. In sharp 
contrast with the remainder of the 
book, which in general takes the non- 
utility point of view, is the theory ad- 
vanced by the author of allowing the 
utility to capitalize operating losses. 
This is not confined to early losses dur- 
ing the building up of business, but 
advocates continuing this capitalization 
in all years when a profit is not earned. 

Little space is given to the actual 
problems of rate making, and the few 
examples included are not conclusive. 
There is no general discussion of the 
various theories advanced for rate 
making. 

While, for the sake of noting a dif- 
ferent viewpoint, this book may be 
worth the reading by the experienced 
engineer or lawyer who is familiar with 
utility valuation and rate making prob- 
lems, it lends itself but poorly to its 
stated purpose of informing the lay- 
man.on these questions. 
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Personal Items 


New International 
Vice-President ° 


Mr. Mack Has Worked Up from Ranks 
—Oldest Official in Point of 
Years of Service 


H. L. Mack, who has been elected vice- 
president in charge of engineering of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and a director of the company, 
has been associated with traction lines 
in Buffalo since 1890. The position to 
which Mr. Mack has been elected is a 
new one with the company. He will 
make his headquarters in the Littell 
Building, Buffalo. 

Mr. Mack was born in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., in 1865. He received his educa- 
tion in a rural school. His first job 
on a railroad was with the Big Four 
in 1881 as a section worker. A year 
later he held a similar position with 
the Cincinnati Southern. From 1888 to 
1889 he was a lineman for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company on the Big 
Four. He next served with the Bell 
Telephone Company, Cincinnati, in a 
similar position from 1889 to 1890. 

In 1890 Mr. Mack became a lineman 
for the Cincinnati (Ohio) Street Rail- 
way in charge of a line wagon. He held 
that position for two years, when he 
went to Buffalo to work for the old 
Buffalo Street Railway, which was 
taken over by the International Rail- 
way. Mr. Mack’s first position with 
the traction lines in Buffalo was in 
charge of repair and maintenance of 
overhead lines. : 

Two years after entering the service of 
the company at Buffalo the maintenance 
and construction departments were 
consolidated, and Mr. Mack was made 
supervisor of the merged departments, 
which included conduits, cables, etc. In 
1910 Mr. Mack had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to cover tracks and line and he 
has held that position ever since. With 
his promotion to the position of vice- 
president in charge of engineering, Mr. 


Mack will have complete supervision 


over all mechanical and electrical de- 
partments.’ In 1915 he took over the 
bridge and building departments. 

During the thirty-three years that 
Mr. Mack has been associated with the 
traction lines in Buffalo, he has had a 
large part in the work of electrifying 
all the local and interurban lines of the 
company. When he went to Buffalo 
there were fewer than 90 miles of lines 
operated by electricity. Horse cars 
were still in use on the rest of the sys- 
tem. Now the International Railway 
has more than 475 miles of electrified 
lines. Mr. Mack had complete super- 
vision over the construction of the new 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed inter- 
urban line and other building projects 
of the International Railway, including 
the new substation in North Division 
Street. 


W. F. MeDanel 


W. F. McDanel Succeeds D. D. 
McMahon with Beaver Valley 
Company 


W. F. McDanel has been appointed 
cashier of the Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, New Brighton, Pa., to suc- 
ceed D. D. McMahon, resigned. Mr. 
McDanel was born in 1897 at New 
Brighton, Pa. He was graduated from 
the New Brighton public schools and 
then entered Washington & Jefferson 
College in 1916. He left college and 
enlisted in the United States Army Air 
Service in 1918, and served until Jan- 
uary, 1919, when he was honorably dis- 
charged as lieutenant. From 1919 until 
November, 1920, he served in the traffic 
department of the Pittsburgh Railways. 
He was then employed as assistant dis- 
patcher by the Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, in which position he served 
until May 1 of this year. 

Mr. McMahon was born in Birken- 
head, England, on April 23, 1890. He 
was educated at St. Wilfrid’s College, 
North Staffordshire. Mr. McMahon en- 
tered the service of Lever Brothers, 


D. D. McMahon 


SSS 


Port Sunlight, England, in 1918 as a 
clerk. He came to America in 1909. 
His first work for the Beaver Valley 
Traction Company was as a conductor. 
In 1911 he was promoted to cashier, in 
which position he served until 1915, 
when he was granted leave of absence 
to join the British army, which service 
he entered as a private. At the time 
of his discharge in 1920 he had been 
promoted to Captain of Infantry. Mr. 
McMahon was wounded twice during 
his term of service; the first wound, 
which was due to a piece of shell lodg- 
ing in his neck, invalided him for more 
than ten months. In 1920 he resumed 
his duties with the Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company, but resigned on May 1, 
1928, to accept a position as outdoor 
supervisor for the Liverpool & North 
Wales Steamship Company, Liverpool, 
England. 


Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion Appoints Engineers 


Announcement has been made of the 
signing of a contract, with the approval 
of Governor William W. Brandon of 
Alabama whereby I. F. McDonnell, con- 
sulting engineer for the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission for several 
years, and C. VanDenberg, principal 
assistant to Mr. McDonnell, will devote 
their entire time to the work ot the 
commission. ‘The commission has an- 
nounced the appointment of Conrad H. 
Ohme of Birmingham as_ inspector 
and supervisor attached to the depart- 
ment of engineering. Mr. Ohme: has 
had wide experience as an engineer, 
having been engaged in civil, mining 
and supervising engineering for many 
years. He has devoted much time, it 
is stated, to the construction of water 
works, sewer systems and power plants, 
also streets and municipal public serv- 
ice plants. Among others he super- 
vised the construction of the power 
dam for the Tallassee cotton mills. 


Rawson Collier Joins Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company Staff 


Rawson Collier, until recently general 
sales manager of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has joined the organiza- 
tion of Dwight P. Robinson & Company, 
Inc., engineers and constructors, of 
New York. 

Mr. Collier was for five years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Collier & Brown, con- 
sulting engineers, Atlanta, leaving this 
firm to become connected with the 
Georgia Railway & Electric -Company. 
Here his work covered sixteen years, 
during which time he was connected 
with practically every department in 
the company. At the time of leaving he 
was general sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Collier was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


E. J. Nash is now acting superin- 
tendent and purchasing agent of the 
Butte (Mont.) Electric Railway. J. S. 
Wathey was formerly superintendent 
and purchasing agent. 
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Mr. Burke Made Manager 
at Keokuk 


Walter H. Burke has been appointed 
to the position of manager of the Keo- 
kuk Electric Company, which does the 
railway, light and power and gas busi- 
ness in Keokuk, Iowa. The Keokuk 
company is under the general manage- 
ment of Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., and Mr. Burke has been located 
in the home office of that organization 
for several years in connection with 
matters pertaining to the southwestern 
group of companies under Stone & 
Webster management. 

Mr. Burke was graduated from the 
University of Maine with the class of 
1906 and entered the employ of the 
General Electric Company. Following 
his service with that company, he held 
various operating positions as assis- 
tant to the manager of the street rail- 
way and light and power property at 
Dallas, Tex., and assistant general su- 
perintendent of light and power of the 


W. H. Burke 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. 

Mr. Burke is a member of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
and is active in the affairs of that 
association. He is also a member of 
the New England Street Railway Club 
and various other clubs, and has been 
a frequent contributor to the technical 
press, particularly on subjects pertain- 
ing to economic phases of the public 
utility industry. 


H. B. Terrell succeeds W. E. Casey 
as claim agent of the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Company, Texarkana, 
Ark. 


T. P. Pinckard, who recently suc- 
ceeded G. R. Cottrelle as president of 
the Windsor, Essex & Lake Shore 
Rapid Railway, Kingsville, Ont., has 
long been engaged in engineering and 
utility activities. He joined the forces 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company in 1905 at its Balti- 
more sales office after completing the 
apprenticeship course at East Pitts- 
burgh. In 1907 he secured a transfer 
to the Kansas City sales office of the 


company. Three years later he severed 
connections with the Westinghouse 
Company and became sales manager of 
the Peoria Gas & Electric Company, 
Peoria, Ill, Prior to assuming the pres- 
idency of the Windsor, Essex & Lake 
Shore Rapid Railway he was associated 
with the Burling Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, New York City, 
Windsor Gas Company and the Domin- 
ion Traction & Lighting Company. 


Judge Parsons Appointed to 
New York Commission 

Governor Smith shortly before the 
adjournment of the New York State 
Legislature transmitted to the Senate 
the nomination of James A. Parsons, 
Hornell, as public service commissioner 
to succeed Charles G. Blakeslee, Bing- 
hamton, whose term of office expired 
on Feb. 1, 1928. Judge Parsons served 
for a number of years as a Deputy At- 
torney-General, was executive counsel 
during a portion of Governor Smith’s 
first term and occupied that position 


at the time of his appointment. The 
appointment was immediately con- 
firmed. It is anticipated Judge Par- 


sons will continue to act as counsel to 
the Governor until disposition has been 
made of the thirty-day bills, when he 
will assume the duties of his new office. 
The term of office of public service com- 
missioner is ten years. 


M. P. Randall is assistant treasurer 
of the Alabama Power Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. J. A. Shepherd, auditor, 
formerly performed the duties for both 
officerships. F. P. Cummings is now 
commercial manager instead of F. D. 
Mahoney. 


Charles H. Bigelow, for the last ten 
years chief mechanical engineer for 
the Millville Manufacturing Company 
at Millville, N. J., has resigned to 
accept the position of plant engineer 
for the Spicer Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation, South Plainfield, N. J., makers 
of universal joints and clutches for 
automobiles. Mr. Bigelow was formerly 
connected with the Boston Elevated 
Railway and was one of the original 
members of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association, in 
which he has always held his mem- 
bership. 


Leon C. Bradley of Birmingham has 
been made director of the Bureau of 
Public Utility Information of Alabama, 
according to the announcement of the 
committee. Mr. Bradley has been con- 
nected for a number of years with daily 
newspapers in Birmingham and Tuseca- 
loosa. He was one of the founders of 
the Tuscaloosa News in 1910 and 
served as business manager and later 
as editor of that newspaper. At the 
time the United States entered the 
World War he was city editor of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. For more 
than a year Mr. Bradley has been con- 
nected with the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, serving as publicity director 
in the Greater Auburn Campaign, and 
more recently as secretary and treas- 


urer of the Auburn Alumni Association 
and as a member of the faculty of that 
institution. 

T. J. Hanrahan has succeeded George 
H. Hunter as master mechanic of the 
Pacific Coast Railway, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. 

W. W. Trench, assistant secretary of 
the Genetal Electric Company, has been 
appointed secretary of the various 
committees which will administer the 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation, a fund of 
$400,000 which has been created by the 
board of directors of the General Elec- 
tric Company, the income from which, 
approximately $20,000 a year, is to be 
employed in making awards for meri- 
torious service in the electrical field. 


E. A. Bradner Heads New 
Mexico Association 
E. A. Bradner was recently elected 
president of the New Mexico Public 
Utilities Association. Mr. Bradner has 
been identified with public service cor- 


E, A. Bradner 


porations for more than thirty years. 
Starting as an arc-light trimmer, he 
has held all intermediate positions up 
to that of manager, which office he now 
occupies with the Las Vegas Light & 
Power Company and the Las Vegas 
Transit Company For a number of 
years Mr. Bradner was chief engineer 
and superintendent of the Grays Har- 
bor Railway & Light Company, Grays 
Harbor, Wash, and later became man- 
ager of the central station at Hobart, 
Okla., holding this position until 1919. 


E: A. Grove succeeds N. P. Hansen as 
roadmaster of the Grand River Valley 
Railway, Grand Junction, Col. 


J. E. Hester, master mechanic of the 
Anderson shops of the Union Traction 
Company, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Indiana Public Service 
Company at Scottsburg, Ind. He will 
have charge of the shops at that place. 
Mr. Hester has been connected with the 
Union Traction Company, Anderson, 
Ind., in the mechanical department in 
various capacities since September, 
1900. He has held the position as 
master mechanic for the past five years. 


Coal Consumers Should 
Make Purchases Now 


Rate of Reduction of Both Hard and 
Soft Coal Greater than Last Year, 
but Stocks on Hand Low 


The present situation in regard to 
_ the production of anthracite coal may 
be briefly outlined as follows: The 
strike in the anthracite field was set- 
tled in the middle of September, 1922, 
and by the end of the month, with all 
the mines in full operation, maximum 
_ production was reached. The average 

weekly production since the first week 
in October has been approximately 
4 2,000,000 tons, which is the highest 
weekly average sustained over the same 
number of consecutive weeks in any 
year for which figures are available. 
The report of the Geological Survey 
of April 28 shows that the cumulative 
) output during the present calendar year, 

from Jan. 1 to April 28, is 31,602,000 
net tons, an increase of 45 per cent 
over the production in the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. 

A somewhat similar situation prevails 
in regard to soft coal production. Dur- 
ing the period of suspension in the 
unionized bituminous fields (April 1 to 
_ Aug. 16, 1922) the non-union mines 
were producing at the rate of 5,000,000 
tons per week. With the resumption 
of work in the unionized fields, total 
production increased rapidly, until by 
the first week in October shipments 
had reached 10,500,000 tons per week. 

This weekly average continued until 

the first of April, 1923. Since that date 

there has been a slight decline at- 
q tributable to a change in market condi- 
tions in certain sections of the country. 
{ Figures published by the United 
States Geological Survey show that the 
cumulative production in the calendar 
" year, from Jan. 1 to April 21, exceeds 
x by 29,000,000 tons the production dur- 
ing the same period in 1922. The aver- 
t age weekly production for April of this 
year has been about 10,000,000 tons. 


a 


As a result of the five months strike 
anthracite stocks were practically ex- 
- hausted. Government reports show that 
on Oct. 1, 1922, a selected list of retail 
dealers had on hand less than 13 per 
cent of the supply usually carried on 
that date. Despite the record produc- 
tion maintained during the winter, con- 
ditions on March 1 had but slightly 
improved. As a matter of fact, sup- 
plies on hand on March 1 were about 
“equal to those on hand Oct. 1, 1922, 
about seven days’ margin. 
Figures for supplies in the hands of 
dealers on April 1 are not available nor 
are there any statistics showing sup- 
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plies in the hands of the householder. 
Rationing of domestic anthracite coal 
was necessary throughout the winter, 
however, and as there has been little 
opportunity to accumulate a surplus, it 
can be confidently stated that the 
householders’ bins are bare. 

In anticipation of the strike, stocks 
of bituminous coal on hand April 1, 
1922, were the highest on record, being 
in excess of 63,000,000 tons. As a re- 
sult of the strike and with production 
from the non-union mines insufficient 
to meet consumption, stocks were so 
heavily drawn upon during the summer 
that on Sept. 1 they had been reduced 
to 22,000,000 tons, the lowest level on 
record except that of June 1, 1920, when 
only 20,000,000 tons were on hand. 
With resumption of mining, the stocks 
gradually increased and on Feb. 1, 1923, 
there were on hand 38,000,000 tons. 
Since that date, however, there has 
been a decrease. The report of March 
1 showed 36,000,000 tons, and it is 
believed that there has been a further 
decline since March 1. Stocks are lower 
today than at the corresponding period 
in any year of which there is a record. 


POLICY OF BUYING 


A report on general conditions in 
the coal trade issued by the Federal 
Fuel Distributor on April 1 shows that 
in many producing fields the mines 
were idle, due to “no markets.” This 
condition, coupled with the fact that 
users’ stocks are being drawn upon, 
indicates that the consumer is holding 
back his purchases. 

As a matter of insurance, as a help 
in the transportation difficulty and in 
order to assist in stabilizing the work- 
ing time of the miners, the Coal Com- 
mission suggests the immediate pur- 
chase and storage of coal. Purchases 
as far as possible should be made 
through regular channels, in order to 
avoid duplication of orders and prevent 
a runaway market. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the present contract in the anthracite 
region expires Aug, 31, 1923, and while 
it may be expected a new agreement 
will be consummated, there is even then 
a possibility that production may be cur- 
tailed during negotiations which precede 
the final reaching of a contract. The 
best insurance against a strike is coal 
in the bins of the householder. 

The great value of storing coal to 
meet emergencies threatening the usual 
processes of industry was fully demon- 
strated in 1922, and this lesson may 
well be applied in 1923. As an evidence 
of what can be done in storing bitu- 
minous coal, the figures of last year 
may be reviewed. On April 1, 1922, 
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when the strike began, there was in 
storage over 63,000,000 tons. On March 
1 of, this year the Geological Survey 
reports .36,000,000 tons. This figure 
should be increased by Sept. 1 to above 
65,000,000 or 70,000,000 tons. 


Cement Production Increase 
Shown 


At the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in New 
York, May 8, Frederick W. Kelley, 
president of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, outlined the benefits which 
have resulted from having uniform 
specifications. The manufacture of 
Portland cement in this country began 
about fifty years ago, and has grown 
by leaps and bounds since that time. 
In 1892, about twenty years after 
manufacture began here, the annual 
production was in the neighborhood of 
500,000 bbl. In 1902 it was 17,000,000, 
and last year about 115,000,000. It is 
estimated that the maximum produc- 
tion capacity is nearly 150,000,000 bbl. 

From 1885 until 1908 the only stand- 
ards for testing cement were those de- 
termined by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. However, many engi- 
neers felt it incumbent upon themselves 
te add new details here and there, so 
that there was really no uniform stand- 
ard at all. A comparison was made in 
1898 of ninety-one different sets of 
specifications for Portland cement and 
it was found that no two were alike. 

The cement specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
were first adopted in 1902, and progress 
in that direction continued until in 1921 
a single standard had been generally 
accepted throughout the United States. 
Membership in the Portland Cement 
Association now depends on adherence 
to that standard, and poor quality prod- 
uct has been almost eliminated. 

Manufacture is now much more 
widely distributed than used to be the 
case, and factories are therefore nearer 
to their markets. In 1902 Portland ce- 
ment was made at sixty-five factories 
in nineteen states, 65 per cent of the 
production being in the Lehigh Valley 
of Pennsylvania. In 1922, 118 factories 
in twenty-seven states were making 
cement, and only 27 per cent of the 
product came from the Lehigh Valley. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


May I1 

Metals—New York 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents peribcalcscs sin 16.06 
Copper wire base, cents perlb............. 19.50 
Lead, cents per (er a Rane Gm PRES 3 7,25 
Zino, OOHtA DELI ec bos hclnly vats Son ale 7.225 
Tin, Straits, cente per lb... 25. jaa. deve eo 43.75 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads, gross tOn8.... 1... e seen eee eeee & 375 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. . 2.75 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2.00 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1.875 
Central, Ill., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1.575 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 


Materials 


Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

1,000 ft.. Wiehe 
Weatherproof wire base, N. ah ‘cents per lb. 19,25 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags $2.70 


‘Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal.. $1.21 
White lead, (100-lb. keg), N.Y., cents perlb. 13.375 
Turpentine, (bbl. tots), N.Y., pergal....... $1.24 
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Rolling Stock 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, 
Manitowoc, Wis., has received a new 
city car from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany for use on its Manitowoc lines. 


Toronto Transportation Committee 
will purchase cars to the value of $1,- 
660,000 this year. It will also pur- 
chase snow-fighting equipment and 
buses to the value of $90,000, a total 
for rolling stock of $1,750,000. 


Memphis Street Railway, it is re- 
ported, will award contracts within the 
next two months for forty new cars. 
This is an expenditure provided for as 
part of the rehabilitation work to be 
earried out under the improvement 
program following the discharge of the 
receivers. 


Manitowoc & Northern Railway, 
Manitowoc, Wis., has added to its equip- 
ment two new one-man interurban 
cars built by the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. The cars weigh 15 tons each. 
They will replace in service older cars 
which have been sold to the Evanston 
Street Railway, Evanston, Ill. 


Niagara Junction Railroad, Niagara 
Falls, has purchased two electric loco- 
motives from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, in- 
creasing the total number now in serv- 
ice to five. Each of the new locomo- 
tives will weigh 43 tons, and will be 
equipped with four Westinghouse type 
552-FA-17 motors rated at 65 hp., and 
having HLF control. The railroad 
originally -intended to purchase ‘one 
locomotive weighing approximately 81 
tons, but later decided that with two 
locomotives a more flexible service 
could be rendered. This railroad oper- 
ates on 600 volts direct current, draw- 
ing its power from an overhead trolley 
wire by a wheel and pole or panto- 
graph, 


Track and Roadway 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company will install about 5,000 ther- 
mit joints this year. This is the ap- 
proximate number installed during 1922. 


Jacksonville, Fla——The City Commis- 
sion, although refusing to approve or 
disapprove the plan, has by a vote of 
three to two adopted a revised draft 
of Commissioner St. Elmo W. Acosta’s 
resolution seeking a popular vote on 
the: question of whether the city of 
Jacksonville shall build and operate an 
electric railway to Pablo Beach, either 
by bond issue or from the earnings of 
the. electric plant. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has started the work of 
double tracking its line south on Cal- 
houn Street from Pontiac Street. The 
double-tracking has been made neces- 
sary by the great growth in the south- 
ern part of the city, and by the erection 
of the $1,000,000 south side high school 
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on Calhoun Street about eight blocks 
south of Pontiac Street. The board of 
public works granted permission for the 
work as soon as the traction company 
broached the project. 

Pittsburgh Railways in a_ petition 
filed in the Federal court has asked for 
permission to spend $189,510 to re- 
habilitate double tracks in Brownsville 
Road through the Boroughs of Mount 
Oliver, Knoxville, Carrick and Brent- 
wood. Another petition asked for per- 
mission to purchase an automobile truck 
tower for the repair of trolley wires in 
the East End district at a cost of $4,500. 

Detroit United Railway is expecting 
to build about 1% miles of track this 
year in Flint, Mich., to reach the Durant 
automobile plant. It is also expecting 
to build 1.05 miles of second track near 
Flint, with the addition of an inter- 
locker where the tracks cross the Pére 
Marquette Railway lines. The track 
on Packard Street, Ann Arbor, is also 
to be reconstructed for about a half 
mile. Seventy-pound A.S.C.E. rail will 
be used on cedar ties on a gravel 
foundation, with cement from the bot- 
tom of the tie to the top of the rail, 
and the joints will be welded. Recent 
construction by the company has in- 
cluded a change of track over the Rouge 
River bridge in Wayne County, near 
Detroit, and on the West Jefferson 
Street bridge in Detroit. The cost of 
these two pieces of construction was 
about $60,000 total. 


Shops and Buildings 


Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis., has purchased ground 
for an addition to its steam generating 
plant at Sheboygan, upon which it is 
proposed to expend $180,000. 

San Diego (Calif.) Electric Railway 
has made application to the City Coun- 
cil for permission to extend its Wool- 
man Avenue line to Imperial Avenue at 
Thirty-ninth Street from its present 
terminus at Woolman and Thirtieth 
Street. It is understood the company 
desires the franchise so that it can 
abandon the Imperial Avenue line be- 
yond Thirty-second Street. At present 
both the Imperial Avenue and Wool- 
man Avenue routes are operated over 
the same line as far as Twenty-fifth 
and Imperial. 


New Incorporations 


San Antonio & Rio Grande Valley 
Traction Company, Falfurrias, Tex., 
has been organized by V. P. Williams 
of Dallas and associates for the purpose 
of building and operating an electric 
railway between Falfurrias to a point 
on the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexican 
Railroad near McAllen, about 60 miles. 
It is planned ultimately to extend the 
line to Point Isabel, on the Gulf Coast, 
and to San Antonio. According to Mr. 
Williams financial arrangements for 
building the first section of the road 
have been made. 
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Trade Notes 


E. W. Rockafellow, for a number of 
years general supply sales manager of 
the Western Electric Company, has be- 
come a vice-president of the National 
Pole Company, Escanaba, Mich., and 
will represent that company at 220 
Broadway, New York. 


S. P. Wright & Company, district 
representatives of the Conveyors Cor- 
poration of America, 326 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, have moved their offices 
from 109 East Broadway, Butte, to 812 
East Iron Street, Butte. The Wright 
organization handles the sales of Amer- 
ican Steam Jet Ash Conveyors in the 
State of Montana. 


Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of Noark fuses, 
meter service and protective devices, 
cutout bases, fuse accessories, vulca- 
beston packing and. insulating parts, 
and Johns-Pratt molded insulation, has 
established an export division with office 
at 30 Church Street, New York City. 


E. Wilhelm Droosten and W. L. Urqu-- 


hart, who have had extensive experience 
in handling export business of electrical 
manufacturers, will be in charge of this 
division. 

Ross F. Hayes has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Curtain 
Supply Company to engage in the rail- 
way supply business, with office at 2 
Rector Street, New York City. He is 
now Eastern representative of the 
Henry Giessel Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of water coolers for service on 
railway passenger cars and locomotives; 
the Protecto Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of metal-bound 
weather stripping; the Anti-Freezer 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
“The Anti-Freezer” for prevention of 
freeze-ups in air-brake systems, and 
other manufacturers engaged in build- 
ing car fittings and other devices for 
use in the electric railway field. 


New Advertising Literature 


Golden Anderson Valve Specialty 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
an illustrated booklet describing its 
patent cushion valves of various types, 
such as triple-acting non-return valves, 
plain non-return valve, quick-closing 
emergency-trip valves, combined throt- 
tle and automatic engine-stop valves, 
steam pressure reducing valves, etc. 


Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued catalog No. 2,000, on 
condulets. This is a new publication 
which supersedes all previous catalogs 
and bulletins. Its more than 700 pages 
are replete with information on fittings 
for every conceivable situation, includ- 
ing many for use on railway cars. The 
book is fully indexed in terms of catalog 
numbers and names of articles, and 
there is also a picture index. It is flexi- 
bly bound and is furnished with a thumb 
index. 


